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THE LAST ACT IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


As Dr Verwoerd’s regime in South Africa becomes more and more 
oppressive, the world-wide movement against apartheid is gathering 
momentum. A recent conference in London, strongly supported by 
the governments of African and Asian states, called for “ appropriate 
and urgent action” to apply a total economic boycott and blockade of 
South Africa. A report of a special United Nations committee on 
apartheid issued on April 20 also indicated that economic sanctions 
against South Africa would soon be necessary. But is it possible to get 
general agreement on sanctions? What would the effect be on the 


British economy? Are sanctions really a “peaceful” method of bringing 
about the end of apartheid, as many people have assumed? 

Michael Freeman discusses these issues in an article which appears on 
page four. 

The photo, by Ernest Cole, shows normal travelling conditions for 
Africans in South Africa. The policy of resettling Africans in segregated 
townships means that they have to travel long distances to work; 
employers are becoming increasingly worried at the tiredness of their 
African workers, due to the appalling travel conditions. 
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Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


THE IONIA 
CENTRE 


52 Arkley Road, Walthamstow, E.17 


A distributing centre for ideas and 
peace projects created by men and 
women who believe they can still mat- 
ter as individuals among a violent and 
destructive world. Organisational aid, 
new approaches to leaflets, pamphlets 
and general campaigning, direct action, 
direct action writing panel. We can 
show you how to do the incredible, 
the impossible takes a little longer. Our 
first project was the big cross used on 
Good Friday march. All projects will 
be previously tried to ensure the mini- 
mum amount of risk and the maximum 
amount of success. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with erder (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Menday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application, 


Coming events 

ACCEPT RAF’S INVITATION to Open Day at 
Bentwaters, Suffolk, Saturday May 23. Coach 
from Hampstead, SWI 3080 or 2607. 


BENTWATERS. Coach 16s return. BAY 5234, 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF G.B. May Day demon- 
strations. Friday May 1, The Robert Whyte 
Memorial Hall, 32 London Road, Bromley 
(Bromley North station). 8 p.m. Adm. free. 
Questions and discussion. Sunday May 3, 
Trafalgar Sq. 3 p.m 


‘““THE QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY.” A 
Quaker commentary suggested by ‘' The Repre- 
sentative."’ Speaker: Frederick H. Blum. 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Sunday 
May 3 at 6.30 p.m. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s pays for a 
year's supply. Subs dept, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N.1. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 
Grindley Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


tae MACKIE now resides at 19 Sotheby Rd, 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


HOUSMANS FAST CHEAP poster printing. 50 
size 20in, x 15in. for 47s 6d. post free. uota- 
tions on request, 5-day service. 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. TER 4473. 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middx. 


WORK FOR PEACE. Voluntary workers always 
welcome at Peace News office 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
especially Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thurs- 
day. 5 Caledonian Road, London N,1. 


Publications 

LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature 
service, keeping campaigners up to date with 
the latest publications of many organisations. 
20s a year, start now. Housmans (the Peace 
rere booksellers) 5 Caledonian Road, London 


Holidays 


CARAVANS, Newgale Sands, 


Pembrokeshire. 
£5-9 p.w. No extras. Also B & B 15s. J. Shep- 
ard, Grove House, Little Haven, Haverfordwest. 
Phone Broadhaven 296. 


Situations vacant 


DOES SOCIAL SERVICE APPEAL to you? If so, 
apply for a post as Group Leader (both sexes 
required) in a private residential training 
centre for handicapped boys. Pleasant atmos- 
phere and surroundings and the knowledge of 
a job well worth doing. Apply Warden, 
avenue House, Chestnut Ave, Wokingham, 
erks. 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS Christian Com- 
munity centre in greater London area requires 
Deputy Warden, age range 25-35, married or 
single. The post (residential) offers long hours, 
little pay, but satisfaction of performing worth- 
while service to the community in a wide 
range of activities. Lack of academic qualifica- 
tions unimportant, but tolerance, understand- 
ing and enthusiasm are vital. Details of experi- 
ece, interests, etc to Box 301. 


Situations wanted 


STUDENT, FEMALE (174) seeks employment 
with peace movement or associated organisa- 
tion, July onwards. Sitting certificates in gen- 
eral subjects; clerical experience. Box 300. 


Accommodation wanted 
GIRL, 18, would like to share flat with other 
girl(s) on south, SE or SW coast. Box 299. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


1 May, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 20 ,Glenwood, off Lake Road, 
Henleaze. Talk by the Rev Leslie M. Wollen. 
PPU. 


BROMLEY, Kent 8 p.m. Robert Whyte Mem- 
orial Hall, 32 London Road (Bromley North 
Stn). May Day demonstration. Questions and 
discussion. Adm free. Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. 


LONDON N.W.3. 7 p.m. 4 Benhams Pl. Anar- 
chist planning. Hampstead election action. 
Discussion over coffee, Practical suggestions. 
C'ttee of 100. 


LONDON S.E.6. 8 p.m. Lewisham Town Hall. 
Defence platform. Chris Chataway and other 
parliamentary candidates will speak and answer 
questions, CND. 


MANCIIESTER. 7.30 p.m. Albert Hall, Peter St. 
Prof E. Gordon Rupp: ‘‘Peacemaking between 
East and West;"’ John J. Vincent: ‘Nuclear 
issues the Christian opportunity;’’ George 
Macleod: ‘‘Peace: the shape of things to 
come.’ Methodist Missionary Society. 


BLACK ODYSSEY in honour of 
AFRICA FREEDOM DAY 1964 


Royal Festival Hall Sunday May 10 2.30pm 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his band, Tony Kinsey Quintet, Ginger Johnson Drum- 
mers, The Manhattan Brothers, Trinidad Folk Singers, Vanessa Redgrave, Annie 
Ross, Millie, Sister Rosetta Tharpe, Nadia Cattouse, Earl Cameron, Edric Connor; 
Kenneth Griffith, Steve Benbow, Isabelle Lucas, Frank Holder, Diz Disley. 


Produced and devised by Bari Jonson. 
15s, 12s 6d, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s. 


Enquiries (reduction for block bookings) to Movement for Colonial Freedom, 


374 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. TER 1078. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE -one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Please insert my ad. in next............lssue(s) 


I enclose P.O. value.......ccccccssces 


ADDRESS. ........s0cccerosscesnersoons 


sueccens OOOO ed 


2 May, Saturday 


OXFORD. 10 am. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 
News selling. Contact Oliver Bailey, Magdalen 
College. 


PRESTON. 2 p.m. near Shuttleworth Arms, 
Broughton village (A686). March to RSG 10. 
Manchester Direct Actionists, 


3 May, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. One-day 
school on non-violence, Speaker Gene Sharp. 
Read ‘‘Civilian Defence’’ and contact A. E. 
Taylor, 44 King Charles Road, Halesowen, 
B’ham. NPC. 


LONDON NWS. 3.30 p.m. Labour Party Rooms, 
169 Lisson Gr. Mtg on multilatera) nuclear 
force. YCND. 


TOTNES, Devon. 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Bird- 
wood House. Devon and Cornwall Region ex- 
perimental regional workshop. Bring lunch. 
cao Pat Kitto, 9 Warren Lane, Dartington. 


7 May, Thursday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends Inter- 
national Centre. Courtauld House, Byng PI. 
Start of special film serles to mark opening 
of new centre. ‘‘On the beach’’ directed by 
Stanley Kramer. SoF. 


9 May, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Pindar of Wake- 
fleld, Grays Inn Road (near Kings Cross). Con- 
nolly commemoration social, music, dancing, 
singing. Guest artiste: Dominic Behan. M.C. 
Liam Daltun. Adm 2s 6d. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 eee Carfax. Peace 
News selling. Contact Oliver Bailey, Magdalen 
College. 


10 May, Sunday 


LONDON S.E.1. 2.30 p.m. Royal Festival Hall. 
Black Odyssey in honour of Africa Freedom 
Day 1964. Humphrey Lyttelton and Band, Joe 
Harriott Quintet, Shake Keane, Ginger Johnson 
and Afro-Cuban Drummers, Vanessa Redgrave, 
Steve Benbow, Annie Ross, Elaine Delmar, 
Nadia Cattouse, Earl Cameron, Kenneth 
Griffiths. Produced and devised by Bari Jon- 
son. Tickets (15s, 12s 6d, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s) from 
MCF, 374 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 


12 May, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 8 p.m. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq. Connolly commemoration mtg. 
Speakers from Ireland. 


13 May, Wednesday 


LONDON N.16. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Ch. St. 
‘‘Houses or Bombs?’’ Speaker: Mr. Ellis Hill- 
man, LCC, GLC ND. 


15-18 May, Fri-Mon 


SOUTHWARK TO CANTERBURY. Pilgrimage. 
Starting 7.30 p.m. Friday. Lewisham, Chatham, 
Faversham, ontact Christian CND pilgrimage, 
23 Colehil! Lane, S.W.6 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


| renounce wear and I will never 
r4 support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Letter to the Editor 


‘Tackle the real questions’ 


With the resignation of Canon Collins 
and the numerous discussion meetings 
which ave coming up on “ Whither the 
peace movement” lines I would like to 
air some observations. 

1. I am tired of being circularised with 
duplicaced documents concerned with 
the rival factions within the movement. 
There has been a monstrous waste of 
time and energy on internal wrangles 
and there is a point where healthy dis- 
sent degenerates into uselessness and 
confusion. One can only imagine that 
some of the participants have used the 
peace movement to help their personal 
neuroses and that others are either single 
or childless. Married peaceworkers with 
children are so busy that any spare time 
has to be spent on the real business of 
peace work—there is just not the time 
and energy left over for rivalry. 

2. There has been a tendency to dis- 
parage different sections of the move- 
ment instead of realising that all tackle 
different facets of the same problem. 
“ Respectable’ members of CND look 
down on Committee of 100 members, 
lively “with-it’ CND-ers look down on 
the women’s movements. Committee of 
100 members despise CND for being 
timid - and so on and so on. 

3. Too much centralisation has resulted 


in lack of imagination in dealing with 
the very different conditions prevailing 
in backward country areas. Not enough 
attention has been given to their very 
real lacks and attacks on the only party 
which seems to be interested in their 
problem does not breed support for 
nuclear disarmament. 


4. Given that some members of CND will 
actively campaign against the Labour 
Party, what plans have they to deal with 
some of the subjects that Labour has 
promised to deal with - an arms 
embargo to South Africa, no British in- 
volvement in the multilateral nuclear 
force, disengagement in Europe and 
more money for the social services. Will 
they not mind if their abstention from 
aiding to defeat the Conservative Gov- 
ernment results in the return of Sir 
Alee, the continuing supply of arms to 
South Africa, refusal to move actively 
in Southern Rhodesia, refusal to try out 
disengagement and participation in the 


Before deciding whether or not to con- 
tinue belonging to CND I would like 
to see some real questions tackled in- 
stead of petty jealousies aired. 

Judith Cook, 

Ding Dong Cottage, 

Newmill, Penzance, Cornwall. 


Ruth Daniloff 
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Better family law on the way for USSR 


Ever since Stalin’s death people have 
been clamouring for a revision of his 
“outmoded” family code, and at long 
last Soviet legislators have come up 
with a draft which they have promised 
will be enacted shortly. A few weeks 
ago readers of Trud, the trade union 
newspaper, were give a preview of better 
laws to come. The vice-chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Supreme 
Soviet wrote that the proposed reform 
was the result of “prolonged discussion” 
and upon the “insistence of many 
workers.” Divorce procedure will be 
simplified and equal rights guaranteed 
to illegitimate children. 

While many Soviet citizens will rejoice 
at the prospect of getting an easier 
divorce, the real reform in the pending 
code will be a revision of the laws re- 
lating to children born out of wedlock. 
In a country which claims equal rights 
to every citizen, the illegitimate child 
is less equal than others and his mother 
suffers far greater hardships than her 
married sister. Furthermore, the present 
legislation, which lets a man out of all 
responsibility for his illegitimate chil- 
dren, makes mockery of the boast of 


the equality of women. 

In 1944, on the excuse of stabilising the 
family, Stalin drew up a new code. Up 
until then a man had to pay for the 
support of his illegitimate children. 
There were even instances of disputed 
paternity when all the alleged lovers 
had to share the expense of the child’s 
upbringing. But Stalin’s new laws re- 
lieved men of all responsibility to 
mother and child, and nullified unregis- 
tered (common law) marriages, which 
ye been recognised by the State since 
Although the stigma attached to ille 
gitimacy is probably less than in most 
Western countries, nevertheless the 
blank space in the birth certificate 
against the father’s name can cause 
embarrassment for the child, especially 
at the kindergarten or in school. Even 
if a man is willing to put his name to 
the birth certificate he is not allowed 
to unless he goes through the process 
of legally adopting the child. Many 
men are unwilling to do this as it 
naturally involves legal responsibility 
for the child. 

The only legal reprisal an unmarried 


mother has against the man who has 
loved her and left her is if she can 
prove that he has lived with her and 
thus supported the child over a certain 
period. Actually any man who at one 
time or another undertakes the support 
of a child, be it his own or not, is liable 
for maintenance under this clause. Thus, 
this law is more a protection for women 
who have contracted into an unregis- 
tered union than it is for the woman 
who is abandoned before the baby is 
born. 

Unmarried mothers share the _ state 
medical care and are also entitled to a 
monthy illegitimacy allowance for each 
child - a monthy grant of about 5 
roubles (£1 15s approx), 7 roubles 
(£2 10s) for the second and 10 roubles 
(£3 10s) for the third. But if one con- 
siders that a pair of shoes for a small 
child can cost between 3 and 5 roubles, 
a loaf of bread 30 kopeks (2s) and a 
pint of milk 15 kopeks (1s) one realises 
that such an allowance does not go very 
far, especially when compared with the 
25% of salary which a man is obliged 
to pay for a child in the case of a 
divorce from his legal wife. The aver- 


age wage is about 90 roubles (£30); thus 
a quarter of it equals just over £7. 
Furthermore the State grant is only 
paid up until the child’s twelfth birth- 
day. Under the new legislation an 
illegitimate child has the same legal 
right to support from the father as 
a child of divorced parents, i.e. 25% of 
his salary. (In the Soviet Union there 
is no such thing as alimony for women, 
as they are considered equal bread- 
winners.) : 
The rate of illegitimacy is high in spite 
of legalised abortions. In 1961 a Soviet 
legal expert gave a figure of 11 million 
as the number of illegitimate people in 
the Soviet Union. When one considers 
this figure one should bear in mind the 
fact that there are many so-called ille- 
gitimate children living perfectly normal 
family lives with parents who have 
never registered their marriages. Due 
to the expense and red tape hitherto 
involved in obtaining a divorce many 
couples have started a new family with- 
out bothering to dissolve the old union 
legally. It is reported that in some 
villages one can find as many as 50% 
common law marriages. 


On April 4, a group of Norwegians, who 
enjoy reasonably liberal legislation re- 
lating to conscientious objection, demon- 
strated in Oslo on behalf of their less 
fortunate comrades in Sweden. A report 
of the action appears in the latest issue 
of the Swedish publication Freden. 


mot Krig (the Norwegian section of the 
War Resisters’ International) and 
Kristent Fredslag (International Fellow- 


Swedish COs: 


Members of the two largest pacifist i 
organisations in Norway, Folkereisning 4 


ship of Reconciliation), demonstrated fae 


outside the Swedish embassy in Oslo § 


as a protest against the imprisonment 
of conscientious objectors in Sweden. 
(See picture right.) 


In Sweden COs come under the contro] "am 


of the Ministry of Defence, and the 
Supreme Commander of the Swedish 
armed forces has on several occasions 
declared that the work of the COs has 
to be of use to the total defence effort 
Swedish objectors are imprisoned if 
they refuse to do service within the 
defence framework. 

Demonstrators picketed carrying plac 
ards bearing the slogans “ More libera 
CO law in Sweden” and “ Release 


Swedish COs.” A letter to the Swedis! "3% 


government was handed in to the em: 
bassy urging the transfer of Swedish 
COs from the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Defence to that of the Ministry of 
Justice, as is the case in Norway, and 
the provision of tasks that do not run 
counter to their convictions. In Norway 
the proceeds of the alternative service 
go to UNICEF, and an increasing num 
ber of COs are allowed to do their 
service at social institutions such as 
children’s homes and prisons, or witk 
organisations such as the United Nations 
Association or the Friends Servics 
organisation. 


ae Pee = : ee 


picket at Oslo embassy 


Women’s peace groups merge 


Wendy Butlin writes: In the last few 
months changes have been taking place 
in the structure and organisation of the 
women’s peace groups in this country. 


At about the time of the Berlin crisis 
in 1961 several different women's groups 
came into being. One of these was 
Voice of Women, which was formed as 
a result of the initiative of Mrs Judith 
Cook of Penzance. Its original first aim 
was a nuclear test ban. 


Another group born about this time was 
Women against the Bomb, largely organ- 
iser by Eve Latimer and Anne Vogel of 
North London. This group was made 
up of women interested in the work of 
the Committee of 100, who were in 
favour of civil disobedience as a means 
of campaigning for nuclear disarmament 
but who, having household responsi- 
bilities and young children, found it 
difficult to take part in these actions. 
Their main aim as a group was to find 
ways to help the work of the Committee 
other than actually demonstrating them- 
selves. Yet another group was Mothers 
against War, organised by Mrs Anne 
Kerr, a London County Councillor. 

Early this year, when Judith Cook’s 
health and domestic responsibilities 


were making it difficult for her to carry 
on organising Voice of Women, several 
of the new women’s groups came _to- 
gether to discuss amalgamation. The 
result was a decision to merge several 
groups into one, using the name Voice 
of Women, and a working committee 
was set up. 


In theory, this was to consist of mem- 
bers drawn from the three originally 
autonomous groups, Voice of Women, 
Mothers against War and Women against 
the Bomb. In fact, however, this last 
named group is not represented as the 
previously active members of it feel 
that their original raison d’étre - support 
for the Committee of 100 and civil diso- 
bedience - is not shared by the other 
groups. 


Now that the original first aim of a 
nuclear test ban has been achieved the 
new Voice of Women will concentrate 
pea term issues. Mrs Cook has 
said: 

“Primarily it will remain the first aim 
of VOW ‘to create a climate of opinion 
in which the settling of international 
disputes by violence is unthinkable.’ To 
this end we shall continue pressing the 
government of the day for action on 


disarmament and to support the UN, 
aid the under-developed nations and 
ensure that adequate resources are spent 
on education, research (including peace 
research), health, housing, etc.” 


The activities of this new Voice of 
Women and other longer-established 
women's groups are being co-ordinated 
by the Women’s Liaison Committee. The 
acting chairman of the Committee is 
Mrs Marna Glyn and the headquarters 
are at 7 Montagu Square, London W.1. 


The other organisations represented on 
the Liaison Committee are: the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, the National “Assembly of 
Women, Women against War, and 
Women for Peace (a Birmingham-based 
group). The Women’s Association for 
Radiation Information is also attached 
to the Liaison Committee in a consulta- 
tive capacity. The Committee issues a 
monthly journal Call to Women; the 
Voice of Women newsletter which was 
issued by Judith Cook is now incor- 
porated into the journal. 

Currently the Women’s Liaison Commit- 
tee is organising a group of women from 
Britain to take part in the project 
initiated by the American organisation, 


Women Strike for Peace - a multilateral 
Women's Peace Force. Women from 
America, Britain, France, Belgium and 
other NATO countries will meet at the 
Hague on May 12-14 at the same time 
as the NATO conference takes place. 
They will visit the 15 NATO delegations 
to press their demands for a strategy of 
peace and disengagement in Central 
Europe. 

The Women Strike for Peace demand 
to the NATO countries calls for “a 
treaty providing that no nation or 
alliance of nations in East or West can 
give away or share nuclear weapons” 
and urges NATO leaders “to enforce 
all existing agreements prohibiting 
Germany from possessing nuclear 
weapons.” 

The different delegations will carry with 
them petitions and messages of support 
from scientists, scholars and religious 
leaders in their countries. The British 
contingent have received messages from 
many well-known figures including Pro- 
fessor Charles Coulson, Dame Kathleen 
Lonsdale, Sir Julian Huxley, Sean 
O’Casey and Dame Sybil Thorndike. On 
May 13 all the national groups will join 
in a rally and demonstration outside the 
Peace Palace at the Hague. 
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Michael Freeman 


The last act in southern Africa 


The struggle between the supporters of 
white supremacy in southern Africa and 
the advocates of racial equality is 
approaching its climax. Although this 
struggle could continue for several years 
yet, events of the past few weeks have 
brought the decisive clash closer. 


The most important of these events have 
been as follows: 


1, The Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, Mr Winston Field, was re 
placed on April 13 by an extreme right- 
wing member of his right-wing Rhodesia 
Front party, Mr Ian Smith. Mr Smith 
is believed to be more favourably in- 
clined to a unilateral declaration of 
independence by Southern Rhodesia than 
Mr Field is and at least some of his 
supporters want a form of apartheid 
introduced in Southern Rhodesia. The 
Zimbabwe African National Union, one 
of the two main African political organ- 
isations in Southern Rhodesia, imme- 
diately predicted a head-on collision 
between Africans and the new govern- 
ment. 


On April 16 Mr Joshua Nkomo, the 
African Nationalist leader, and three 
members of his People’s Caretaker Coun- 
cil, were placed in restriction for twelve 
months by the new Government. Wide- 
spread demonstrations by Africans fol- 
lowed - mainly non-violent but with 
occasional outbreaks of violence - and 
over 300 people were arrested. 

2. On April 20 a report of a UN com- 
mittee on apartheid, consisting of Sir 
Hugh Foot and_ representatives of 
Sweden, Ghana and Morocco, was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-General. This 
report recommended that various meas- 
ures should be taken by the United 
Nations to bring about a peaceful end 
to apartheid in South Africa. If the 
South African Government did not co- 
operate with these measures, the com- 
mittee stated, “the Security Council, in 
our view, would be left with no effective 
peaceful means for assisting to resolve 
the situation, except to apply economic 
sanctions.” 

3. A conference on economic sanctions 
against South Africa was held in London 
from April 14 to April 17. The confer- 
ence had as its patrons the heads of 
nine Afro-Asian states and was largely 


financed by grants from Afro-Asian 
governments. It called for “appropriate 
and urgent action” to apply a total 
economic boycott and blockade of South 
Africa. 


4, The trial of Nelson Mandela, Walter 
Sisulu and seven others on charges of 
preparing violent revolution in South 
Africa was resumed in Pretoria on April 
20. Mandela and Sisulu are among the 
most popular and highly respected 
African leaders in South Africa and if 
they are sentenced to death (which is 
quite possible) or even to substantial 
terms of imprisonment, the demand for 
strong action against South Africa by 
opponents of apartheid throughout the 
world is likely to grow more urgent. 


The possibility that the South African 
Government can be persuaded to aban- 
don its policy of apartheid now seems 
quite dead. Only last Friday Dr Ver- 
woerd said: 


“Why should we sacrifice our future 
as a white nation just to please world 
opinion? We are an independent 
nation and we take our own de- 
cisions.” 
The record of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment shows clearly that it will never 
abandon apartheid voluntarily, but only 
under the most extreme pressure. 


The independent African nations, who 
are leading the world-wide movement 
against apartheid, are now convinced 
that total economic sanctions are the 
only means short of war to overthrow 
the present South African regime. The 
joint report of two of the five commis- 
sions at the London conference stated 
this view unequivocally, and_ their 
opinion was clearly shared by the con- 
ference as a whole: 
“The sole hope of ending the apartheid 
system in South Africa without the use 
of force lies in the determined and 
united application by the world com- 
munity of effective economic sanctions 
and political measures associated with 
such sanctions.” 
The conference had the benefit of a 
number of papers by experts dealing 
with the economic, legal, political and 
other aspects of applying sanctions. The 
conclusion of the conference, based on 
this expert evidence, was that sanctions 


were economically feasible, legally justi- 
fiable and politically necessary, but 
that they would require the co-operation 
of the major capitalist nations - and 
particularly of Britain, the United States 
and France. 


On the difficult and complex subject of 
the effect of economic sanctions on the 
countries who now have _ substantial 
economic relations with South Africa, 
the conference’s economic commission 
concluded : 


“Although total economic sanctions 
would have a very serious effect on 
the South African economy, they 
should not have serious effects on 
world trade and payments as a whole. 
Such disturbances as did occur could 
easily be taken care of by the same 
kind of international agreement that 
resulted in a programme of collective 
sanctions.” 


In another part of its report the com- 
mission said: 
“Losses accruing to individual coun- 
tries and firms as a result of the 
imposition of total economic sanctions 
were likely to be very small, compared 
with the losses that would accrue if 
South Africa exploded into a racial 
war.” 
One of the recommendations of this com- 
mission was that 
“the widest possible publicity be given 
to the fact that such adverse effects as 
the imposition of sanctions might have 
on the British and American econo- 
mies would be marginal, and that 
arguments that vital economic inter- 
ests are at stake are highly exag- 
gerated.” 
Two important, and related, aspects of 
sanctions were given rather hasty con- 
sideration by the conference. The first 
was the question as to precisely how 
sanctions would lead to the ending of 
apartheid. The joint report of the “egal 
and political” and “policing” com- 
missions, for example, said rather 
vaguely: 
“Tt is hoped that under such pressure 
and as future dangers become more 
clear, the internal situation in South 
Africa may evolve for the better.” 
The possibility that the attempt to crack 
apartheid through economic pressure 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


One of the unpleasant effects of the 
recent right-wing coup d'etat in Brazil 
has been the wave of arrests of “Com- 
munist sympathisers” - a term which 
appears to cover all sorts of potential 
dissidents, such as students and trade 
unionists. 


This is standard practice whenever the 
military take over a country; the novelty 
in the case of Brazil is the arrest of two 
Chinese journalists, Wang Wei-chen and 
Kiu King-tong. These two men had 
valid residence permits from the Bra- 
zilian government, and they had been 
working legally in Brazil for over two 
years. Wang Wei-chen is a correspond- 
ent of the Chinese Hsinhua News Agency 
in Brazil. 


No charges have been made against the 
two men, and there is now said to be 
talk in Brazil of deporting them to 
Formosa, where they would be at the 
disposal of the anti-Communist Chiang 
Kai-shek regime. 


When asked to comment on Tuesday, a 
spokesman at the Brazilian Embassy in 
London said he knew nothing about the 
journalists; he only knew of nine Chinese 
businessmen who were coming up for 
trial - “a legal trial, with lawyers” - on 
a charge of spreading “subversive infor- 
mation.” The International Red Cross 
had been to see them and said they were 
being well treated. It was nice of him 
to volunteer this information, but I 
would still like to know more about the 
journalists. 
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A paperback version of the Buchanan 
Report on Traffic in Towns has been 
published by Penguin at 10s 6d. Over 
17,000 copies of the original report - 
which costs 50s - have been sold so far. 
Professor Buchanan has commented on 
these sales: “I think it indicates that 
there has been a pent-up interest and 
intense desire for enlightenment of a 
difficult problem which is beginning to 
touch everybody.” 


The problem has in fact touched Pro- 
fessor Buchanan himself, along with the 
other citizens of Wokingham, Berks. 
There is a plan to “degut” the centre of 
Wokingham by opening it out to 
through traffic, a solution which the pro- 
fessor says would put the town “beyond 
the bottom of any priority list that may 
exist for by-passing.” 

Professor Buchanan describes Woking- 
ham as already “for much of the day, 
a grossly uncivilised little bedlam.” 
Rather than accept the plan to open up 
the centre of the town to through traffic, 
he says “he hopes the citizens will lie 
down in the roadways.” 


As a first, more modest, step, they have 
formed a Wokingham Society, with Pro- 
fessor Buchanan as president. But this 
must be the first time that the author of 
a Government report has called for civil 
disobedience in support of its recom- 


mendations. 
* = * 


My prize for the most objectionable and 
most dishonest advertisement of the 
year goes to Pan Am airways. In the 


Arrested in Brazil 


New York Times special supplement on 
the New York World’s Fair, Pan Am 
advertise trips to the “Old South... 
where tradition endures.” Make a 
“circle trip” the ad invites, “Enter via 
New York - see the Fair - fly on to the 
deep South where there are delicacies 
you've never tasted before. It’s rich in 
history too.” Wow. 


* “ La 


Tomorrow (Saturday) BBC2 has a pro- 
gramme about the Sioux Indians, 
“ Americans before the word existed.” 
Consisting of archive photographs from 
the last century and film shot on a 
Sioux reservation last year, the pro- 
gramme sets out to explain the decline 
of these forgotten people. 


* * * 


The Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
announced last week that a 16mm. six- 
teen-minute colour film has been made 
by The People as a result of articles by 
Arthur Helliwell which appeared in that 
paper last year. It is entitled The 
Hungry Ones, but the subject matter is 
wider than hunger, showing the prob- 
lems of disease, ignorance and poverty. 
The film is now available for hire direct 
from: Concord Films Council, 154 Corbyn 
Street, London N.4. (7s 6d plus postage), 
or Wallace Heaton Ltd, 127 New Bond 
Street, London W.1. (7s 6d inclusive). 


* * * 


New joke just arrived from the USA: 
“President Johnson has declared war on 
poverty, I hear. All I want to know is, 
where do I go to surrender?” 


might in fact lead to an eruption of 
violence in South Africa and something 
like a racial war there is not considered 
in any of the commission reports. The 
third commission, one of whose tasks 
was to examine “the probable effects of 
sanctions on. South Africa itself” did 
say that “it would be unrealistic to sup- 
pose that violence can be avoided” and 
went on to suggest that it seemed prob- 
able that “in these circumstances it’ will 
be far less than in the prolonged brutal 
and civil strife which we would other- 
wise foresee.” But the assumption that 
sanctions are a peaceful means of pres- 
sure seems to have been widely accepted 
with little examination. 


The report of the UN committee of ex- 
perts is better on this subject. It recom- 
mended that a national convention “fully 
representative of all the people of South 
Africa” be called to draw up a demo- 
cratic constitution for South Africa and 
also that the United Nations initiate an 
educational programme for Africans so 
that they would have the necessary skills 
to take part in a democratic South 
Africa. Although the committee might 
be thought a little naive in believing 
that the South African Government 
would permit, or in any way co-operate 
with, the plan for a national convention, 
the educational proposal is a sensible 
one whatever solution is finally adopted 
to end apartheid, and might be an im- 
portant factor in limiting violence and 
suffering. 


The second question passed over rather 
quickly by the London conference was 
that of enforcing sanctions against South 
Africa. The conference was agreed that 
sanctions, to be effective, would have 
to be enforced by a naval blockade of 
South Africa, and probably of Portu- 
guese Africa as well, since Portugal 
would be unlikely to support sanctions 
against South Africa. There are several 
reasons for this view: for example, if 
there were no blockade South Africa 
could export its gold to, say, Hong Kong, 
have it remelted and sold under a new 
hallmark, thereby beating the gold 
boycott. 


But Mr Neville Brown of the Institute 
for Strategic Studies, in his expert paper 
on “ The Strategic Situation,” estimated 
that an effective blockade of South 
Africa and Portuguese Africa would 
require seven aircraft carriers (the US, 
Britain and France have 33 aircraft car- 
riers between them) and between 25 
and 50 warships. If Mr Brown is any- 
thing like right, one clearly has to 
modify one’s view of sanctions being a 
peaceful method of ending apartheid. 
What if South Africa defies this inter- 
national navy? What if, say, France, 
Portugal or Holland does? 


For the situation in southern Africa the 
British Government must take a large 
share of the blame. For a long time it 
said that apartheid was a matter internal 
to South Africa and therefore no busi- 
ness of the British Government or the 
United Nations. Even now it refuses to 
support any effective action against the 
South African Government. Southern 
Rhodesia is a British colony, but the 
British Government declines any re- 
sponsibility for the political situation 
there. Now and again the British Gov- 
ernment shifts under pressure, but 
always too little and too late. 


There is not much time left for those 
who want to see apartheid abolished 
without violence. Sanctions are a 
dangerous method, but they are the 
only one with any widespread support. 
Almost all African leaders now believe 
that non-violent resistance has failed in 
South Africa. 

The future of southern Africa in the 
next couple of years may have an import- 
ant influence on the future of the world 
over a much longer period. It may 
decide whether the world is to be 
divided along racial lines; it may decide 
whether the struggle against white 
racialism can be won without mass 
violence. If we who want to see demo- 
cracy come to southern Africa by non- 
violent means do not wish to become 
jrrelevant to these problems we must 
find a solution very soon. 
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Homer Lane 


Glyn Richards 


Homer Lane 
-the 
maladjusted 
alien 


Homer Lane: a biography, by W. David 
Wills. (Allen and Unwin, 40s.) 
“Lawrence, Blake and Homer Lane, 
Once healers in our English land. 
These are dead as iron for ever; 
These can never hold our hand. 
Lawrence was brought down by smut- 
hounds, Blake went dotty as he sang, 
Homer Lane was killed in action by the 
Twickenham Baptist Gang.” 
W.H. Auden, Poems 1930, No. XXII. 
In July 1925 policemen marched into 
the Warren Galleries and “arrested” the 
“obscene” paintings of D. H. Lawrence. 


“Virginal pure policemen came and 
hid their faces for very shame; 
While they carried the shameless 

things away to gaol, to be hid from 

the light of day.” 
Amongst other ‘shameless things” 
arrested was a volume of drawings by 
William Blake. The magistrate, the 
immortal Mead, having established that 
William Blake had been dead for a 
hundred years, deleted his name from 
the charge. The prosecuting counsel 
was Mr H. G. Muskett: he had already 
been in action against a Lawrence novel; 
now he moved against the graphic arts; 
he was an expert on obscenity. Four 
years later he was in action against 
Homer Lane: he was the Griffith-Jones 
of the time. Blake, Lawrence and 
Homer Lane, here they were linked to- 
gether through Muskett, the personifica- 
tion of an outraged social-moral order. 
Blake, Lawrence and Lane were 
aliens. 
In his verse, Auden recognises the com- 
mon polarity of the three: they were 
“originals”; they would not turn into 
the men that society would have them 
be; they looked at life (and themselves) 
with minds free of the hypocrisy, cant 
and stale custom of established morality, 
religion and education; they recreated 
morality, religion and education for 
themselves. All three, in particular, had 
strong and unorthodox views about sex 
and they consequently challenged the 
established order at its most sensitive 
points. The Establishment reacted 
fiercely and ruthlessly: Blake was tried 
for sedition; Lawrence was hounded out 
of the country as the husband of an 
enemy alien, they burned his pictures 
and tried Lady Chatterley; Lane was de- 
ported as a criminal and undesirable 
alien. None was “conducive to the pub- 
lic good.” Yet all were good men; their 
passage through the world left mankind 
a little more enlightened and invigor- 
ated. They continue to exist as an 
inspiration to the human spirit. 
All three were vulnerable because of a 
quality of innocence which they shared. 
They were, of course, a threat to the 
established social-moral order and this 
order turned them into scapegoats for 


its own sense of guilt, ironically that 
very sense of guilt from which they 
sought to make man free. They were 
maladjusted; they could not make an 
accommodation with society’s sense of 
sin; their existence implied the need for 
a re-assessment of social-moral values. 
The Establishment contrives sinister 
retaliation: Blake was labelled ‘“ mad- 
man,” Lawrence “ pornographer,” Lane 
“criminal libertine’’: society thus ab- 
solved itself from the need of taking 
them seriously; it is a familiar 
pattern. 
Although Lane died in 1925, he is some- 
thing more than a name needing a 
footnote in a poem by Auden. There 
is hardly a region of education unh- 
touched by Lane’s reformation of the 
pupil-teacher relationship. For fifty 
years he has been a living force in the 
evolution of English education and our 
primary schools, particularly, bear wit- 
ness to his influence. As David Wills 
says: 
“Freedom and self-discipline instead 
of imposed authority - self-expression 
instead of a pouring in of knowledge, 
the exploitation of the child’s natural 
sense of wonder and curiosity instead 
of a repetitious hammering home of 
dull fact. These ideas, again, are all 
quite commonplace, but we owe them 
as much to Lane as to any man... 
Teachers (and Heads) in every kind 
of school fell under his influence, and 
passed on his teachings; public schools 
and private schools, elementary schools 
and secondary schools - all caught a 
breath of something new and exciting 
from this vivid and lovable man.” 
He remains in the avant-garde of 
education. 
Lane's influence and inspiration have 
been transmitted to us, in the first place 
through two books, one his own Talks to 
Parents and Teachers* and Miss Baze- 
ley’s Homer Lane And The Little Com- 
monwealth,** and then through those 
who worked with him and knew him. 
Foremost among those living who share 
the main credit for maintaining the 
liberalising and leavening influence of 
pure Lanian theory are A. S. Neill and 
David Wills. There are, of course, a host 
of others who have responded to Lane’s 
inspiration and have made, and _ still 
make, their own contribution to the cause 
to which he dedicated his life, but it 
would be wrong not to acknowledge the 
courage and faith with which Neill and 
Wills have carried the Lanian banner in 
the dog-days of his reputation. David 
Wills has for a long time been a dis- 
tinguished worker in the same field as 
*Talks to Parents and Teachers, 
Lane. Allen and Unwin, &s 6d. 
**Homer Lane and the Little Commonwealth, b 


E, T. Bazeley. New Education Book Clu 
a eonal), 1 Park Crescent, London 


by Homer 


Lane. In his work with delinquents and 
“disturbed” children he has loyally fol- 
lowed Lane in rejecting fear and “the 
stunting and corrupting influence of 
hatred, condemnation and punishment”; 
Jike Lane he has put his faith in the 
reforming and regenerating influence of 
love. This biography is for him, in one 
way, an act of “ filial piety.” 


Of course, the outstanding disciple of 
Lane in the world of education outside 
the regions where Wills operates is A. S. 
Neill, and it is shameful that Neill should 
stiJl be something of a prophet without 
honour in his own country. Wills pays 
him a just and generous tribute: 


“Neill, more than anyone else, has 
swung teachers’ opinion in_ this 
country from its old reliance on 
authority and the cane to the hesitant 
recognition that a child's first need is 
love, and with love respect for the 
free growth of his personality; free 
that is from the arbitrary compulsion 
of elders and disciplined instead by 
social experience ... Today’s friend- 
liness between teacher and pupil is 
probably the greatest difference be- 
tween the classrooms of 1963 and 
those of 1923. This change owes 
much to Neill . . and Neill owes much, 
as he never ceases to say, to Lane, 
whose pupil he was, and who en- 
couraged him when he first began to 
use the methods with which his name 
is associated.” 
The first part of the biography gives a 
fascinating account of Lane’s life and 
work in his native America. There are 
some good anecdotes here; Lane’s great- 
great-great grandmother scalping seven 
Indians, and the Ford Republic voting 
itself a diet of ice-cream and fruit-pie, 
living gloriously for three days and then 
subsisting on beans for the rest of the 
week. This part of the book sheds light 
on the way Lane grew towards the ideas 
and beliefs we associate with him. It is 
interesting to see how his great belief 
in the therapeutic value of manual craft 
and labour derives out of his training 
in Sloyd and how this characteristically 
Lanian formula has been perpetuated in 
the work of both Neil) and Wills. The 
biography outlines and documents Lane’s 
contacts with the influence of John 
Dewey, Daddy George, Pestalozzi, Mon- 
tessori (to a lesser extent), and, of 
course, Freud, and ultimately Jung. 
Wills shows clearly how Lane trans- 
muted these influences into his own 
unique philosophy of education. 
The second part of the biography deals 
with the complex and_ controversia) 
phase in Lane’s life which began with 
his arrival in England in 1913 and ended 
with his trial and death in 1925. The 
oe dangers that beset the admirer of 
ane are the idolatry and blindness of 
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discipleship; by approaching his task 
like a professional historian rather than 
an apologist, David Wills avoids these 
dangers. Possibly he makes too much of 
an efiort to modify and partially neutra- 
lise his enthusiasm for Lane with the 
result, in my opinion, that he allocates 
too much responsibility to Lane for his 
own disaster and not enough to the 
vicious forces that were ranged against 
him. As Wills points out, the report 
of the official inquiry into the affairs 
of the Little Commonwealth is still sup- 
pressed by the Home Office. Have they 
something to hide? Many will agree with 
Wills when he says that ‘one is forced 
to the conclusion that the whole un- 
savoury affair was a device on the part 
of the Home Office officials to rid them- 
selves of any responsibility for an insti- 
tution using unorthodox methods.” 


The biography works thoroughly and 


unhysterically over the history of the 
Little Commonwealth and the scandal 
that closed it, and then in a most 
responsible fashion with Lane’s contro- 
versial work as a psychotherapist and 
lecturer in London. David Wills has 
written the life with a sincerity and in- 
tegrity that Lane would have appre- 
ciated. He estimates correctly the full 
measure in Lane’s worth when he writes: 
“This simple, perplexing, humble, 
vain, wise, foolish, tarnished, innocent, 
happy and tragic man was_half-a- 
century before his time. Our gener- 
ation are just beginning to overtake 
him, and are in danger of rushing past 
the dim figure of the man who, with 
such ardour and vision, and through 
so many vicissitudes, blazed at the 
beginning of our century the trail 
they now so confidently follow.” 
lIomer Lane’s final confrontation with 
the outraged social-moral order began 
on March 10, 1925. Ile died in Paris 
on September 5, 1925, five years before 
the death of Lawrence at Vence. 


It is said of Lane in his final year that 

he sometimes spoke in a voice like that 

of Blake: : 
“Body values become head values. 
Art is displaced by artfulness. Love 
is overcome by lust. Happiness is 
succeeded by excitement. Peace has 
become defensive security. Intelli- 
gence is overthrown by learning. 
Prosperity is submerged by property. 
Goodness gives way to morality. 
Joyousness is lost in the struggle for 
personal superiority.” 

Is that not also the voice of Lawrence? 

Surely Auden was right to link the three 

together. 


Glyn Richards is a senior lecturer in 
English at Redtand Teachers Training 
College, Bristol. He has spent 18 years 
teaching in progressive schools. 
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Anthony Giddens 


Origins of Negro 


, 


Be Seah arie 


non-violence 


Why did the American Negro take to non-violence in his fight for 
equality while, for example, the Algerians took to violence? Anthony 
Giddens, lecturer in sociology at Leicester University, analyses the 
historical and social background to the Negro movement in the United 
States and argues that non-violent action was the natural consequence 


of such a background. 


In his “Report from Birmingham, 
Alabama,” (Peace News, July 19, 1963), 
Dave Dellinger wrote: “In most Southern 
cities and towns (in the USA) the activist 
movement for integration is overwhelm- 
ingly non-violent.” Negroes, particularly 
in the Southern States, have been for 
many years subject to rigid unilateral 
oppression reinforced by mob violence 
and police brutality. Why is it that the 
Negro protest movement is “overwhelm- 
ingly non-violent” in character? Two 
related problems are involved in this 
question as it is posed by, for example, 
Michael Freeman in his review of 
Les Damnés de la Terre (Peace News, 
January 24, 1964): 


1. What factors have promoted the emer- 
gence of the movement in the form it 
has taken? 

2. How effective has non-violent protest 
action (including under this category the 
various methods which have been em- 
ployed by the Negroes - ranging from 
litigation to “direct action”) been in the 
realisation of the goals of the movement, 
and how effective is such action likely 
to be in the future? In this article, I 
shall attempt to deal mainly with the 
first problem. 

A useful broad framework to this prob- 
lem is that presented by Neil Smelser 


Marian Anderson, the singer, ad- 
dresses the crowd assembled at the 
Lincoln Memorial after the March 
on Washington last August. By 
the side of the platform are two 
American flags, symbols of patriot- 
ism and of the Negroes’ desire 
for integration into conventional 
American society. 


in his Theory of Collective Behaviour. 
Smelser distinguishes two principal types 
of social movement: 


1. The value-oriented movement, which 
is directed towards the reconstitution of 
major social values. The achievement 
of the aims of such a movement fre- 
quently involves the use of organised 
or semi-organised violence. Revolution- 
ary movements, such as some Communist 
parties, fall within this category. 


2. The less radical norm-oriented move- 
ment seeks changes in the social norms 
which regulate the ways in which major 
values are achieved in a society. Thus 
the governmental machinery of “counter- 
balance” between Presidency, Senate and 
Congress in the USA represents part of 
the normative structure designed to 
realise values of “democracy.” The 
Negro protest movement in the USA 
falls, by and large, into this second cate- 
gory: it is directed towards the “integra- 
tion” of the Negro minority into the 
American social system. The goal of 
the movement is to obtain equal rights 
for Negroes within the existing system. 

This type of social movement can only 
develop when there exists the possibility 
of modifying the appropriate norms 
without entailing a modification of 
values. This possibility exists most 
clearly in a situation where there is 
“incongruity” between certain institu- 
tionalised social values, and the norms 
governing the behaviour directed to- 
wards their realisation. Such “ incon- 
gruity”’ is evident in the case of the 
Negro minority in America. As Myrdal 
pointed out in An American Dilemma, 
the professed political creed of America 
is made quite explicit in the constitu- 
tion: full Negro participation in the 
society is clearly directly entailed in this 


POLITICS IN A 
SOUTHERN TOWN 


What is it that makes a political cam- 
paign successful or unsuccessful? This 
question is clearly a crucial one_ for 
people in movements like the CND. 
Many people have opinions on this sub- 
ject but very little careful research has 
been done on it. 


In this context an article by Charles J. 
Levy in the January, 1964, issue of Race 
is particularly interesting. Mr Levy is 
a lecturer in sociology at Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. His article analyses 
the behaviour of a community in Vir- 
ginia, USA, when in 1958 a local high 
school was closed in order to forestall 
racial desegregation ordered by a federal 
court. 


When the school was closed, two cam- 
paigns came into being. The Public 
School Committee (for desegregation) 
was composed mainly of “those who were 
either serving an apprenticeship for, or 
else were conditionally accepted into, 
polite society.” Its leaders were mostly 
mimor executives at a local chemical 
plant. The Citizens’ Committee (for 
segregation) “ was recruited from among 
those who had no expectations of emerg- 
ing from impolite society.” Its most 
active members were also employed at 
the chemical plant, but as either workers 
or foremen. 


The leading members of both committees 
were local people, but, says Mr Levy, 


“Through such vehicles as schooling, 
business and reading, the (directors 
of the Public School Committee) had 
become part of a community that 
exceeded the limits of the county. 


There was a brotherhood of overlap- 
ping polite societies which the local 
residents participated in directly dur- 
ing their vacations and_ indirectly 
through alumni bulletins. The remote- 
ness of their orientation resulted in 
a limited awareness of both the com- 
munity’s mood and, consequently, 
appropriate tactics.” 


By contrast, the social contacts of the 
Citizens’ Committee were almost entirely 
in the local community. 


The Public School Committee was 
hampered by “the intricate rules... 
characteristic of polite society.” “It 


was burdened with a proliferation of 
officers, an intricate set of by-laws and 
a statement of purpose that prospective 
members had to sign. As a result, the 
arapp was incapable of acting effect- 
ively.” 


“On the other hand, the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee was flexible to the point of spon- 
taneity. It was not bound by any ties 
to a pre-crisis organisation. Its officers 
were limited to a chairman and secre- 
tary; there were no by-laws; a member 
was anyone who so defined himself; and 
projects were decided on by everyone 
present and carried out by anyone in- 
terested.” 


The members of the Public School Com- 
mittee were also hindered by various 
commitments in the community, some of 
which conflicted with their commitment 
to the campaign. One director of the 
Public School Committee was a doctor 
and President of the local Rotary Club. 
After he had become a director of the 


committee, references of patients from 
other doctors, on which his practice 
largely depended, diminished. A dele- 
gation of prominent Rotarians also con- 
vinced him that his directorship ‘“ wasn’t 
worth breaking the Rotary up.” 


A further disadvantage suffered by the 
Public School Committee was that its 
commitment to the cause was far more 
equivocal than that of its opponents. 
One member of the committee is quoted 
as saying: 


“Ive had to take sleeping pills ever 
since this thing. Ive lived here and 
I can’t help feeling segregationist. 
But I know better. My heart doesn’t 
like to see the coloured kids up there 
with the white kids but my head tells 
me it’s right. So I’m caught between 
my heart and my head; and believe 
me, it’s no fun. And Id be willing 
to bet everybody on the committee, 
except maybe a couple of people, are 
caught in the same trap.” 


But the Citizens’ Committe had no mis- 
givings about segregation. 


“Their goal was all the more un- 
equivocal,” says Mr Levy, “since it 
rested on the historic accumulation of 
antagonism directed since before the 
Civil War against the efforts of the 
Federal Government and the North 
to change the ‘place’ of the Southern 
Negro. The segregationists were 
potentially disadvantaged by a short- 
age of Negroes. With Negroes com- 
prising 7% of the county, it would be 
unlikely for segregation to receive 
the vigorous defence it did in those 
southern regions of the State where 
over half the population was black 
and therefore a greater threat. Conse- 
quently, the Citizens’ Committee 
assumed the burden of the heavily 
Negro areas by ‘ holding the line’ and 
‘ fighting southern Virginia’s battle ’.” 
The Public School Committee wished to 
base its campaign on an appeal to reason 
and this, in Mr Levy’s view, was a great 
limitation on its effectiveness. They 
held a public meeting for which the 
guest speaker had been brought in from 


the University of Virginia School of 
Education. He began by explaining that 
the subject of desegregation would be 
avoided; the remainder of his talk was 
a catalogue of the public school system’s 
advantages. Invitations had been sent 
to the parents of all the local school 
children. Over a thousand children were 
of high school age; less than sixty 
parents attended. A supporter of the 
committee said later, ‘There was con- 
siderable emotion and people weren't 
going to listen to reason.” 


Because of its attachment to reason, the 
Public Schoo] Committee did not engage 
in boycotts. But the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee did, and to great effect. One 
businessman, for instance, said: ‘“ Pri- 
vately, 75% of the businessmen feel 
about this the way I do (i.e. that dese- 
gregation was undesirable but inevit- 
able), but they're afraid of economic 
boycott.” Businessmen did not support 
the Public School Committee and dona- 
ted funds to the private school which 
was established to evade desegregation 
in the public high school. Pressures 
were also applied to county officials 
responsible for the public school service. 


The successes of the Citizens’ Committee 
were mainly due, therefore, to its flexi- 
bility of method and single-mindedness 
of purpose. But eventually it ran into a 
trap that killed it. Mr Levy describes 
the end of the Citizens’ Committee: 


“The Citizens’ Committee finally con- 
verted itself into a corporation which 
financed the (segregated) school and 
acquired formal control of (its govern- 
ing body). In this way, the Citizens’ 
Committee found itself managing a 
school rather than waging a crusade. 
As a militant body, then, the Citizens’ 
Committee was no less doomed by 
success than it would have been by 
failure. For after winning its cause 
it still had to be _ institutionalised. 
The free-floating condition was there- 
by converted into a vested interest; 
advocacy became defensiveness; and 
the combative mission gave way to a 
bureaucratic organisation.” _ 
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ereed. Discrimination against Negroes 
is clearly “contradictory” to the belief in 
equal opportunity for all men. 


For “norm-oriented” movements to de- 
velop, besides normative “incongruity” 
in relation to widely-held values, there 
must also exist fairly well differentiated 
institutional means for the implementa- 
tion of normative modification. Usually 
this implies the existence of mechan- 
isms allowing the exertion of political 
pressure to effect such modification. To 
take an example: non-violent methods 
of the sort used by the Negro protest 
movement in the USA would have been 
short-lived and completely ineffective if 
used by the Jews in pre-war Nazi 
Germany. 


The above analysis only states in a 
highly generalised fashion the  pre- 
requisites of a system in which “norm- 
oriented” social movements may develop. 
Such conditions are necessary but not 
sufficient. In order to understand more 
specifically the character of the Negro 
protest movement, we have to look more 
closely into certain major social changes 
which have affected the position of 
Negroes in the USA during the past one 
hundred years. Two such changes have 
been of primary significance in this 
respect: the mass migration of Negroes 
to the North, a process which began in 
the early years of the First World War, 
and the development of a Negro middle 
class, which was partly consequent on 
the movement to the North. 


On’y about 50 years ago, over 90% 
of the Negro population lived in the 
Southern States; today only somewhat 
over half do. While Negroes were from 
the beginning exposed to considerable 
discrimination in the North, the atmos- 
phere of total oppression characteristic 
of the South was lacking. In the North, 
Negroes for the first time gained at least 
a_partial entry into American industry. 
Negro children had access to more or 
less adequate standards of education, 
usually in schools which were not form- 
ally segregated. It was not, however, 
until during the Second World War, 
under the stimulus of increased war 
demand, that Negroes gained a stronger 
foothold in industry. Nevertheless, the 
very segregation involved in the Negro 
ghettos in Northern cities provided a 
basis for the development of a corporate 
sense of Negro unity, and for a collective 
bargaining position with the white 
majority. Segregation inside the cities 
has itself been a major impetus to the 
development of a Negro middle class. 
While most Negro workers are employed 
in the white economy, the Negro middle 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 


class is mostly composed of those in 
occupations directly serving the segre- 
gated Negro community, 

The more clement social and political 
atmosphere of the North provided the 
Negro with a certain access to citizenship 
rights which he had not possessed in 


the South. As Frazier points out in 
Black Bourgeoisie, the existence of 
educational opportunities for Negroes, 
including the formation of a limited 
number of Negro colleges, has been a 
central factor shaping the values of the 
Negro middle class. The Negro middle 
class has by and large accepted the values 
of its white counterpart. These commit 
them to the pursuance of “success” on a 
status hierarchy. In one way, integra- 
tion is counter to the interests of the 
Negro middle class, since it would break 
up the segregated community which 
forms their market. 

One consequence of the fact that the 
Negro middle class aspires towards 
values similar to those held by the white 
middle class, and yet is rejected by the 
latter group, is that sectors of the Negro 
middle class live in what Frazier calls 
an “isolated social world of make- 
believe” - a world in which they erect 
psychological barriers against the con- 
tempt of the whites whose values they 
share. However, in a contrary fashion, 
this situation has also created a strong 
impetus towards integration in the wider 
community. The very fact of their 
acculturation to white middle class 
values makes middle class Negroes sensi- 
tive to their own rejection by the whites, 
and more generally to the discrimination 
which Negroes suffer as a group. But 
the fact of their acculturation has en- 
tailed that the pressure which they have 
exerted to effect changes in the status 
of Negroes has been predominantly 
“norm-oriented” in character - directed 
towards achieving full integration in the 
existing system. 

In their Black Metropolis, for example, 
St Clair Drake and Cayton describe how, 
in Bronzeville, in Chicago, “because the 
middle class control the press, the 
schools, and the pulpits of the larger 
churches, they are in a position to bom- 
bard the lower class with their concep- 
tions of ‘suctess,’ ‘correct behaviour,’ 
and ‘morality’ - which are in general 
the ideals of the white middle class. 
Bronzeville’s lower class people, on the 
whole, accept this definition of what 
‘ought to be’... Education and a good 
job - these are thought to be the key 
to racial advancement.” 

The most powerful organisations . of 
Negro protest have developed primarily 
in the North, and have been strongly 
linked to certain middle class elements. 
Frazier points out that the Negro intelli- 
gentsia, and especially Negro schoo] and 
college teachers, have been from the 
beginning “very much the representa- 
tives of the white man’s way of life.” 
These groups have been particularly 
important sources of leadership for the 
Negro community. White philanthropy, 
of course, has been prominent in the 
formation of Negro colleges, as well as 
in the reform organisations such as the 
National Urban League and National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People. As Frazier remarks, 
the NAACP “began as the result of the 
militancy of middle class intellectuals, 


has retained its middle class outlook and 
supports middle class values.” 


The disillusionment of many Negroes 
with conditions in the North after the 
First World War was a powerful! factor 
in the development of the Garvey move- 
ment. ‘The Garvey movement repre- 
sented a transitional type between the 
older type of Negro protest action in 
the South, and later movements which 
originated primarily in the North. The 
early local slave insurrections in the 
South - such as those led by Gabriel 
Prosser and Nat Turner - took the form 
of simple and direct outbreaks of 
violence directed against white agencies 
of oppression. Negro abolitionist fighters 
in the North, such as Frederick Douglass, 
set the pattern for the later Negro pro- 
test movement, involving the use of 
social and political pressure within the 
framework of the law. Belief in the 
desirability of Negro withdrawal (such 
as that proposed by Garvey, and latterly 
by the Black Muslims) represents an 
extreme minority position among 
Negroes, and support for such move- 
ments seems to have come mainly from 
depressed lower class groups. 

The influence of the Negro Church has 
been another factor promoting “norm- 
oriented” non-violent protest rather than 
the development of “value-oriented” 
movements. It is significant that the 
most prominent movement of the latter 
type, the Black Muslims, has involyed 
the rejection of Christianity altogether. 
However, until fairly recently, the 
Church in the South was largely an 
instrument of Negro closure and separa- 
tion from repressive white domination. 


The NAACP and the other Negro reform 
organisations have secured over the 
years a number of significant victories, 
particularly through litigation. During 
this time, the character of Negro protest 
has gone through a number of changes, 
and swung between various degrees of 
“accommodation” and radicalism. Dur- 
ing the last ten or twelve years, how- 
ever, the traditional strategies of 
negotiation and litigation have become 
increasingly supplemented by non-violent 
“ direct action,” which has been particu- 
larly effectively used in the South. There 
seem to be several reasons for the 
increasing prominence of non-violent 
direct action in the South. (The Con- 
gress of Racial Equality had already 
developed non-violent direct action 
techniques more than twenty years ago, 
but these had hitherto not been widely 
employed.) 

The achievements of the NAACP and 
other Negro organisations formed an 
essential platform for the use of non- 
violent direct action. In the courts 
battles for the formal recognition of the 
equal rights of Negroes had been won: 
without these prior victories, the wide- 
spread use of non-violent protest in the 
South would probably have been entirely 
ineffective. But while rights had been 
formally sanctioned in the courts, they 
had not been implemented in practice. 
There is some indication that the very 
advances in token recognition of Negro 
rights gained in the early 1950s stimu- 
lated a loss of contact between the Negro 
leadership and the mass of lower class 
Negroes, who saw no results from the 
legal victories won. The 1956 Mont- 
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Left: Negro demonstration in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on January 25. 
Right: Demonstration by members 
of the Ku Klux Klan, same time, 
same place. 


Bomery bus boycott established the 
effectiveness of the strategy of direct 
action, and provided for the emerg- 
ence of a new type of Negro leader in 
Martin Luther King. 


King is a charismatic orator rather than 
an administrative leader. He has been 
consciously influenced by Thoreau and 
Gandhi, and has been a major figure in 
the promotion of non-violent direct 
action as a protest technique. More 
especially, he has played an important 
part in leading the Negro Church into 
a more active and central role in the 
protest movement. The Negro Church 
in the South for many years provided a 
focus for emotional expression and racial 
pride, but this tended to be “ inward- 
looking”; increasingly, this is becoming 
turned outward and channelled into the 
struggle for equal rights. The formation 
of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference following the Montgomery 
boycott is symptomatic of this 
process. 


The success of non-violent direct action 
techniques has been cumulative. Direct 
action provides a basis for mass partici- 
pation and mass identification; it has 
made headlines (both in the white and 
Negro press), because of its dramatic 
nature, in a way in which the other 
types of protest strategy generally did 
not. Moreover, as King and the other 
non-violent activist leaders clearly recog- 
nise, the use of non-violent direct action 
in the South is tactical. The public 
demonstration of restraint on the part 
of Negroes in the face of white violence 
shows the level of “ civilisation” which 
the Negro has attained. Violence on the 
part of the Negroes against the whites 
would in any case be futile to secure 
the goal of “integration” with those 
against whom the violence would be 
directed. The use of semi-organised 
violence is only compatible with the 
aims of a ‘“ value-oriented” movement 
interested in the destruction of the exist- 
ing system (like the Black Muslims). 
Mass demonstrations, sit-ins, boycotts, 
etc are probably tactically most appro- 
priate in the South, where white oppres- 
sion is more universal and direct. 


The character of the non-violent direct 
action movement in the South, as 
exemplified by the Student Non- 
Violent Co-ordinating Committee, differs 
markedly from the mainstream of the 
Negro protest movement as it developed 
in the North. It is more “ intra-racial,” 
and less concerned with securing co- 
operation between whites and Negroes. 
It is less clearly connected with “accom- 
modatory” relationships with white 
philanthropy, and distinguished by a 
high degree of collective enthusiasm. In 
these ways it represents a partial break 
with previously established Negro pro- 
test organisations. Nevertheless, the 
development of non-violent activism 
took place on the basis of prior advances 
made by the NAACP and other organ- 
isations operating primarily from the 
North. The major role of non-violent 
direct action is in the implementation 
and enforcement of rights which have 
been formally acceded to. To continue 
to be effective, non-violent direct action 
will have to be used, not in isolation 
from negotiation, litigation and political 
action, but in combination with them. 
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In defence of D. H. Lawrence 


Two replies to the arguments put forward 
by David Storey in his article on D. H. Lawrence 
in the March 20 issue of Peace News 


A. L. Adams 


The essential failing of David Storey’s 
assessment of Lawrence is its insistence 
on analysing his work in terms totally 
irrelevant to its particular achievement. 
Again and again the standard phrases 
recur (“the universal world of char- 
acter and plot"; he “doesn’t make 
Birkin a character’), whereas by the 
time Lawrence wrote Women in Love 
he had emphatically rejected the tra- 
ditional novel to which these terms 
could be applied. 


Significantly, Storey refers to Wuthering 
Heights (even though he does speak of 
its “ patent weaknesses ”’) for that novel, 
if any, is the true antecedent of 
Lawrence’s mature work. As Dr Leavis 
has so convincingly shown, these later 
novels operate through an organisation 
of language and imagery rather than one 
of plot and-character, and it is in these 
terms that incidents such as that of 
Gudrun with the cattle (and the very 
important chapter Moony) make sense 
in Women in Love. Leavis’s original 
articles in Scrutiny, under the general 
title of “The Novel as a Dramatic 
Poem,” locate more accurately than any 
other short expression the essential 
creative originality of Lawrence’s 
greatest work (which does not include 
Kangaroo, though David Storey seems 
to think it does). 


It is this kind of misunderstanding of 
Lawrence’s achievement that leads 
Storey to the fantastic assertion that 
Sons and Lovers is superior to Women 
in Love. Lawrence himself was highly 
dissatisfied with it and made it clear 
shortly afterwards that he had no 
interest in writing that kind of novel 


again. The reason is clear: Sons and 
Lovers has the same subject matter as 
the later Lawrence but the style is that 
of the traditional novel, and there is a 
constant conflict between the things that 
Lawrence wants to write about here and 
the inadequate medium in which he is 
trying to do it. Paul’s painting is of 
course a focal point for appreciating 
this: 
“It’s more shimmery, as if I’d painted 
the shimmering protoplasm in the 
leaves and everywhere, and not the 
stiffness of the shape. That seems 
dead to me. Only the shimmeriness 
is the real living. The shape is a dead 
crust. The shimmer is inside really.” 
(Penguin edition, p.189.) 


Storey’s analysis, with its emphasis on 
matters of “plot” and “character,” 
concentrates upon the “ shape"; by the 
time of The Rainbow and Women in 
Love Lawrence had evolved a form for 
the novel that was capable of dealing 
with ‘the shimmer inside,” and this 
breaking of new ground in the modern 
novel was his supreme artistic achieve- 
ment. 


Even so, one feels entitled to demand 
accuracy over as elementary a matter as 
character analysis and discussion of what 
goes on in the novel. David Storey, in 
a fundamental part of his argument, 
speaks of Mrs Morel as sending William 
“as her emissary into the world, to 
London.” lLawrence’s account is very 
different: 
“Tt never occurred to him that she 
she might be more hurt at his going 
away than glad of his success. Indeed, 
as the days drew near for his de- 
parture, her heart began to close and 
grow dreary with despair.” (Penguin 
edition, p 72.) 


The mistake is more than trivial, for the 
use of the word “success” is central 
here. William is going where he will pur- 
sue money and success as the world 
knows it - “the bitch-goddess success ” 
as Lawrence calls it - and it is this 
pursuit that leads him to his death, as 
it is the death, physically or spiritually, 
of all those who become involved with 
it in the novel. It is related also to the 
“gold phosphorescence” of the city 
towards which the derelict Paul Morel 
moves at the novel’s close, as it is to 
the materially based modern society 
which is the ultimate source of both his 
destruction and that of his father. 


It is the conflict of values that Sons and 
Lovers is about at its best, and that 
The Rainbow and Women in Love have 
at their centre. It makes nonsense to 
speak of Walter Morel as “the most 
hated character.” This ignores so many 
of the most positive passages of the 
novel: the account of “the good times ” 
when Walter is making fuses, for 
example. Like all Lawrence’s work Sons 
and Lovers is primarily about indus- 
trialism and the crippling effect on 
modern man’s. sensibility of the 
materialist and capitalist society of 
modern industrialism. Paul is intended 
as a representative of ‘maimed twentieth 
century man,” to quote Lawrence himself 
again. 


It is precisely because the “story” 
of this novel is too close to Lawrence’s 
own experience as a human being in 
personal terms that it is a relative 
failure, whereas, through the fable of 
Women in Love, Lawrence is able to 
present in highly concrete terms an out- 
standing analysis of the machine world 


made it possible. (See the vitai chapter 
The Industrial Magnate, which David 
Storey ignores.) 


None of this interpretation of Lawrence 
is original of course; nearly all of it can 
be found in Leavis’s writings, and pre- 
eminently in D. H. Lawrence - Novelist, 
which is supposed to be under discus- 
sion in David Storey’s article. However, 
instead of an analysis of either 
Lawrence or Leavis, we are constantly 
being treated to a series of absurd 
psychological generalisations and emo- 
tionally loaded personal judgments 
( Women in Love was written by a 
man in constant psychic danger"; 
u Leavis’s touting of Lawrence”: 
Leavis’s vulgarities are significant ’’”). 


The irrelevance of this approach to 
serious critical assessment should be 
immediately obvious so many years after 
Leavis's original Scrutiny articles were 
written. The method adopted there of 
analysis based upon the language of the 
text and the response to it of the critic’s 
sensibility, which implies not making 
elementary mistakes about both the 
content and tone of a novel, rather than 
relying on a futile (and almost im- 
pertinent) attempt at a psychological 
assessment of the writer himself will 
lead to ,2 surer understanding of 
Lawrence S achievement, both as a great 
creative writer and as a profound 
analyst of a situation in which we are 
still immersed today and which is very 
Properly the concern of those who are 
readers of Peace News. The H-bomb 
and all that lies behind it in moral and 
human terms, is the end-product of the 
Situation about which Lawrence warns 
us in Women in Love. The solutions 
piers ate still essentially relevant; 
] remains a pro i 

if neeeditoaas prophet whose voice 


Charles Davey 


I take David Storey’s argument to be: 


1. That Lawrence’s life and art exhibit 
the conflict between societal and indi- 
vidualising instincts; 


2. That his ultimate failure to achieve 
social harmony is reflected in the similar 
failure of the chief characters of his 
novels; 


3. That this vitiates his philosophy; 


4. That this personal problem so intrudes 
into his art that the art collapses. 


That the world we know is dialectical; 
that we live and move by and amid 
opposing forces of attraction and repul- 
sion, of order and freedom. The dis- 
coveries of scientist, psychologist, and 
philosopher confirm the radical truth 
of Lawrence’s experience, expounded in 
Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious. 
Much contemporary dispute on politics, 
art, morals is futile, because painfully 
pean of this basic paradoxical 
truth. 


Socially, this is our particular predica- 
ment - having emerged from the primi- 
tive collective, we seek unity but would 
preserve and augment our individual 
freedom. To discover and create new 
patterns of behaviour and new institu- 
tions, in which the individual can fulfil 
himself in a society which thrives by the 
complete realisation of its members, is 
the main challenge to our age. Insofar 
as we recognise this the superficial 
issues, such as teenage morality and 
industrial strife, are seen as manifesta- 
tions of humanity in a critical moment 
of evolution. It is the predicament of 
Paul Morel, of Birkin, of you and your 
wife, of your bored daughter. It is not 
a dilemma, though it contains dilemmas. 

“Every new stroke of civilisation has 

cost the lives of countless brave men, 

who have fallen defeated by the 


‘dragon,’ in their efforts to win the 
apples of the Hesperides, or the fleece 
of gold. Fallen in their efforts to 
overcome the old, half-sordid savagery 
of the lower stages of creation, and 
win to the next stage. 


“Yor all savagery is half sordid. And 
man is only himself when he is fight- 
ing on and on, to overcome this 
sordidness. 


“ And every civilisation, when it loses 
its inward vision and its cleaner 
energy, falls into a new sort of sordid- 
ness, more vast and more stupendous 
than the old savage sort. An Augean 
stables of metallic filth.’ (St Mawr, 
p.142, The Shorter Novels, Vol. II.) 


Obviously this not a call to “ individual 
virtue” (Storey), but to a new and 
higher civilisation of which, of course, 
ertagps individuals are the constitu- 
ents. 


The failure of Lawrence and his charac- 
ters to achieve satisfactory social rela- 
tionships does not mean that he did 
not seek and could not’ envision 
harmony. He would be sick of “hard, 
separating evil,’ or spineless philan- 
thropy. What he wanted was the unity 
of whole persons. 


“This is what I have learnt from my 
contact with the earth - the diaphany 
of the divine at the heart of a glow- 
ing universe, the divine radiating from 
the depths of matter aflame.” 


This might be Blake, or Lawrence; 
actually it is Teilhard de Chardin, who 
with this consciousness envisioned a 
world of people in whom this awareness 
blazed. Lawrence’s poems express this 
awareness more fully, more perfectly, 
more frequently than the work of any 
European worker of any time; his fre- 
quent despair was from failure to find 
the desired response. But “to overcome 
every obstacle, to unite our beings 
eee loss of individuality’* was the 
ideal. 


and the inheritance of nineteenth- 
century liberal tradition which had 
Terms are _ confusing. Storey  dis- 


tinguishes ‘‘personal” and “impersonal” 
to suggest that Lawrence sought an im- 
possible “impersonality.” What he did 
seek was the meeting of whole persons. 


Other writers have called this “person- 
alism,” following Jacques Maritain’s 
useful distinction from self-centred and 
materialistic “individualism.” To adopt 
this terminology also saves us from con- 
fusion with the so-called ‘impersonalism” 


of art - a confusion which, deliberate 
or otherwise, runs through Storey’s 
article. Lawrence pilloried the egoist 


and the collectivist - most succinctly and 
effectively in “Pansies” (how can any- 
one who has read these still talk of 
“Lawrence's lack of humour” - even 
“in the profound sense,” whatever sense 
that is?) and in his Last Poems. 


“The true ego grows in inverse pro- 
portion to ‘egoism’ .. . For the human 
particles to become really personalised 
under the creative influence of union, 
they must not join up anyhow .... it 
is centre to centre that they must 
make contact, not otherwise.” (Teil- 
hard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of 
Man.) 


But Lawrence found that he was sur- 
rounded by “the living dead,” whose 
centre was empty, or rotten. “Contact 
is still superficial, involving the danger 
of yet another servitude. Love alone 
is capable of uniting living beings in 
such a way as to complete and fulfil 
them, for it alone takes and joins them 
by what is deepest in themselves. Man- 
kind, the spirit of the earth, the syn- 
thesis of individuals and peoples, the 
paradoxical conciliation of the element 
with the whole, and of unity with 
multitude - all these are called Utopian 
and yet they are biologically neces- 
sary.” 


*Fr. Pierre Leroy, S.J. in Teilhard de Chardin’s 
Letters from a Traveller. 


This is Teilhard de Chardin apain ; 
substantially supports eat Sia re Pres 
of “true communism,” Living, natur- 
ally, in advance of his vision, he is 
rather to be praised than blamed if 
none of his protagonists find the Utopia 
which they are striving to realise: for 
that is the world as it is, and Lawrence 
held the mirror up to nature, to show 
. . . the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure,” with life as it 
Sree ae life as it is. To demand 
otherwise is to misunders e 
and function of fea a ite 


Lawrence has been called “a 

natural genius was prose.” Eavsiteee 
so far with Storey as to admit the many 
flaws in Lawrence’s prose poems. But 
why worry? Because, I suppose, Joyce 
and Eliot have said art should be aloof 
and impersonal. But there is a poetry 
(and prose) of direct statement. It re- 
creates in the reader the experience of 
the author. If it does this without an 
objective correlative or a traditional 
form, we can still recognise it as pro- 
found, beautiful, moving articulation - 
as great art. And we recognise as great 
criticism - not “obscene” and “vulgar” - 
the shameless proclamation by Dr Leavis 
of D. H. Lawrence as the outstanding 
writer of our time and “one of the 
greatest figures of English literature.” 


I have quoted largely from Teilhard de 
Chardin, because of the striking con- 
vergence of great minds. I might have 
quoted Martin Buber, Vinoba, Berdyaev, 
Aldous Huxley or Ruskin. The con- 
vergence is striking, but not surprising: 
one would expect those who seek truth 
with penetrating insight to meet. Law- 
rence belongs in the great tradition of 
modern thought, of the human conscious- 
ness in its most splendid awareness. 


And posthumously he has inspired in 
Dr Leavis’s assessment perhaps the finest 
critical work of our century. 


New Zealanders form action committee 


Plan to enter Pacific H-test area 


A group of New Zealanders is planning 
a protest voyage to enter the proposed 
French nuclear testing area in the 
Pacific and attempt to stop the tests 
being conducted. A New Zealand Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action against 
French Nuclear Tests was formed re- 
cently, and last week the secretary, Mr 
Robert Stowell, of Kaitaia, North Island, 
made a press statement about their 
plans. 


Mr Stowell said that he and other have 
been discussing with members of the 


New Zealand Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament the value of a non-violent 
direct action protest against the French 
plans to test hydrogen bombs in the 
Mangareva area of. the Pacific. _ The 
newly-formed Committee for Non-Violent 
Action is now working out the best 
approach and trying to secure the loan 
of a suitable boat or to raise funds to 
buy one. 


Mr Stowell also said in his public state- 
ment: “ CND in Britain and the United 
States are interested in giving support 


MISSILE IN FORMOSA 


; dioceses in September. 


and we hope volunteers will come from 
several countries, including Africa. An 
international team of volunteers in the 
test area will show the French the 
strength of world-wide opposition to 
further nuclear testing. 


“Present plans are to make Pitcairn 
Island, only 400 miles from the testing 
area, the base for operations, and we 
we would hope to place a team of experi- 
enced volunteers from several countries 
on the island within one year. If neces- 
sary, the volunteers could also build a 
suitable boat. Pitcairn has no harbour, 
but the islanders have launched small 
craft through the surf since the early 
days after the Bounty Mutiny. 


“New Zealanders seem to be in almost 
universal opposition to the increase in 
radioactive fallout that will follow 
French testing, and we are counting on 
their moral and financial help. We also 


: ask that the Government of New Zealand 


at once convene a meeting of all the 
nations in the Southern hemisphere to 


The Archbishop of the Mobile-Birming- 
ham Roman Catholic dioceses. in 


Times of April 27. 

A letter from Archbishop Thomas Toolen 
ordering the integration was read during 
mass in all churches in the dioceses. 
Catholic schools in the Pensacola, Flori- 
da, area and one school in the Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, area were desegregated 
last September. 

In a letter to every parish, Archbishop 
Toolen said: “After much prayer, con- 


; sultation and advice, we have decided 


to integrate all the schools of our 
I know this will 
not meet with the approval of many of 
our people but, in justice and charity, 
this must be done. I ask all of our 


A Hawk missile unit for Nationalist China, pictured after being set up at a people to accept this decision as best 


ceremony in central Formosa on April 10. 


The Hawk is designed to be 


for God and country.” 


particularly effective at low altitudes: it can intercept the lowest flying aircraft. The procedure for admission will be 


Israeli pacifists in Arab land protest 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk reports : On April 17, 
a group of pacifists gathered in the town 
of Acre in order to start a walk in 
Galilee, protesting against the latest con- 
fiscations of Arab peasants’ land for 
Government use. In his call to the 
Israeli pacifists to join the walk, the 
organiser, Uri Davis, explained that the 
demonstration was held “in order to 
awaken public opinion and the con- 
science of the Democratic Government 
against the injustice committed by the 
confiscation of the agricultural lands of 
the village of Deer-el-Asad, using the 
military rule as a means. We believe 
that such acts only impede the establish- 
ment of such an atmosphere that renders 
peace possible in the Middle East.” 


On the walk, in addition to the organ- 
iser, were Shalom Zamir from Amirim, 
Harry Smith from England, and Lance 
Gowland, from Australia. They carried 
posters with slogans calling for the 
return of the lands to the peasants. 
Before they had left Acre they were 
attacked by a gang of 30 to 40 hooligans 


and it was only thanks to the interven- 
tion of the police that they got off as 
lightly as they did. Even so, Uri Davis 
received a black eye and the others were 
hurt in their stomachs and backs. Harry 
Smith summed up the attack as “a real 
non-violent experience which I wouldn’t 
like to repeat.” 


After the police had intervened the 
attackers calmed down, but they followed 
the group until they had left the 
town. 


When they reached the village of Deer- 
el-Asad the marchers were accepted 
warmly by the people and were invited 
to stay there during the next day, when 
a planting of fruit trees in the garden 
of the Mosque was organised as a sym- 
bolic act of constructive co-operation 
between Arabs and Jews. 


The confiscation of land in Deer-el-Asad 
has forced many villagers to seek their 
incomes by working in towns, some 
nearby, such as Acre or Haifa, but 
some far away, such as Tel-Aviv. 

This means that, at best, many people 


US bases to 


Mr Robert McNamara, the United States 
Defence secretary, announced on April 
24 that a further 22 military installa- 
tions would be completely or partly 
closed down before the end of 1967, 
according to a report in The Times on 
April 25. This would mean an annual 
saving of 68 million dollars (about £24 
million.) He also said that eight 
economy measures, not affecting the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
would be undertaken overseas after con- 
sultations with the governments con- 
cerned. There is a report that two 
airfields in Oxfordshire, Brize Norton 
and Upper Heyford, are to be closed, but 
this has not been confirmed. 


close 


These continued reductions mean that 
the overall number of jobs will be re 
duced by 81,600 and there are many 
complaints from Congressmen whose 
states or districts are suffering these 
losses. These complaints, however, do 
not appear to have weakened President 
Johnson’s_ resolve to continue the 
economy drive. 

However, both he and Mr. McNamara 
are being more cautious over the naval 
dockyards, which are said to be rela- 
tively inefficient and over-staffed. Some 
are_in politically powerful areas, such 
as Boston and Brooklyn, and a decision 
nee not be announced before the elec- 
ions. 


are spending a great deal on fares and 
coming home very late, and, at worst, 
they are spending only the weekend 
with their families. 


Deer-el-Asad is one of three Arab vil- 
lages the majority of whose lands were 
recently confiscated by the Government 
to establish a Jewish township. This 
followed the declaration of a general 
plan for the development of Galilee, 
which called for the establishment of 
20 settlements within 6 years - populat- 
ing the area with Jews to swamp the 
Arabs, hitherto the majority in this part 
of the state. 


‘Smugness’ warning 
to Indians 


Jayaprakash Narayan and seven other 
prominent Indian social workers issued 
a statement in Calcutta last week in 
which they warned the people of India 
against a moral smugness in connection 
with the recent communal disorders in 
India and Pakistan, states a report in 
The Times on April 27. 

They said that the Indian press had 
given lurid details of atrocities com- 
mited against minorities in Pakistan, 
while the communal disturbances that 
had also taken place in India had barely 
found any expression in the Indian 
press. ‘“‘This has created an image in 
our minds,” reads the statement, “that 
we are a very virtuous people who never 
engage in any unseemly acts except on 
an incomparably smaller scale and only 
when roused to a very understandable 
and human righteous indignation by ter- 
rible atrocities committed in Paki- 
stan.” 

This attitude of mind was the greatest 
danger to internal peace in India and 
one of the main obstacles in the way 
of creating an understanding with 
Pakistan. 
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take whatever action is necessary to 
keep this half of the world free of 


nuclear weapons. 


“The nations of Africa would not per- 
mit the French to continue to use the 
Sahara Desert for their nuclear explo- 
sions. Now a French official is supposed 
to have said that New Zealand had not 
made ‘any serious protest’ against ex- 
ploding hydrogen bombs in the South 
Pacific . . . an area of the world far 
from France. If we resist the evil of 
further testing in every way possible, 
including non-violent direct confronta- 
tion, world opinion will force the French 
to postpone, or stop, their plans.” 


The group will be publishing their plans 
in more detail later. At the moment a 
major problem is establishing when the 
French tests will be held and thus 
assessing how much time they have in 
which to prepare. One recent report 
from the French said tests would not be 
held until 1966, but other reports say 
1965 or even late 1964. 


Alabama bishop ends 
school segregation 


determined by the pastors and the Right 
Rev J. Edwin Stuardi, superintendent of 
schools. 

Father Stuardi said the same procedure 
of admission of pupils in the past would 
be followed in the future. An applica- 
tion for admission to a grade school is 
made to the school principal and 
approved or denied by the pastor of the 
church, All applicants for admission to 
Catholic high schools will be considered, 
but the pastors of the applicants will 


make the final decision on admit- 
tance. : 
Five Alabama public school systems 


were desegrated by court order last 
September. They included Birmingham, 
Mobile, Huntsville, Madison and Macon 
County. 


‘US backing raids 
to North Vietnam’ 


An article in the April 6 issue of the 
American magazine Aviation Week, re- 
ports I. F. Stone’s Weekly, April 27, sug- 
gests that the United States is backing 
raids outside South Vietnam. It 
states: : 
“SAIGON - War against the Communists 
already has erupted over the borders of 
South Vietnam in hit and run guerilla 
raids and infiltration moves as far north 
as China . . . With US backing in air- 
craft, weapons and money, an estimated 
50,000 elite South Vietnamese troops 
are being trained to take the offensive 
in over-the-border strikes at Communist 
supply centres and communications 
routes. Despite Defence Secretary 
McNamara’s implication in Washington 
March 26 that the decision had not yet 
been made to extend the war, it is known 
here that guerilla strikes against the 
Communists have been increasing since 
last summer. 

“Key factor in the current raids is 
airlift provided by Air America, a US 
cargo company incorporated in Delaware 
ugder the maze of legal obscurities that 
camouflage its US government sponsor- 
ship .. . Air America can penetrate to 
the interior of Laos on relatively short 
flights... .” 


Study conference 


The next study conference of the War 
Resisters’ International will be held at 
Naturfreundhaus, near Offenbach/Main 
in Germany, from August 9 to 15, 1964. 
The theme of the conference will be 
“Non-violent solution of conflict with 
special reference to Germany and 
Berlin.” 

The WRI is hoping to have a good panel 
of speakers from several different coun- 
tries. The languages used will be English, 
German and French. Last year, repre- 
sentatives of all the continents except 
South America participated in the study 
conference which was held in France. 
The cost of the conference is £1 per 
day plus a booking fee of £1. Further 
information from: WRI, 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 
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Norman Gibbs: a review of ‘Civilian Defence’ 


NEW DEFENCE OR NEW SOCIETY? 


It is important for any reader of this 
pamphlet Civilian Defence (Peace News, 
2s 6d.) to be clear from the start about 
two things. First, it deals with a virtu- 
ally unexplored subject. Second, it con- 
sists - in an attempt at exploration - 
simply of four short essays. The result 
is that even if the appetite is whetted 
it is also left unsatisfied. But this should 
not be regarded as a weakness arising 
either from the conception of civilian 
defence or from the treatment it receives 
here; the only proper response on the 
part of the serious reader is an attempt 
of his own to test these ideas by dis- 
covering where they lead. 


Civilian defence, as Adam Roberts puts 
it, ig ‘defence by the civilian population, 
based on the technique of non-violent 
action.” The argument of these essays 
is that civilian defence of this kind (and 
the qualification is important because 
it is a method not to be confused with 
pacifism) can be an effective way of 
resisting forceful attack on one’s own 
way of life, but that its potentialities 
have never been systematically studied. 
Always in the past large organised 
political units, states, have assumed that 
when diplomacy fails defence of the 
national interest is possible only by mili- 
tary methods. Clearly, however, when 
violence is used it exacts its own price 
from both sides and, by its nature, too 
often leads to a conclusion which is 
itself unsatisfactory. The disadvantages 
of the use of military force, of organ- 
ised violence, become even greater in an 
age of nuclear weapons. Therefore, why 


The lemming 
principle 


The few signs that human beings are 
not all suicidal lunatics are surely 
worth supporting. Peace News is such 
a sign. 

Although those who cried “ glory ” have 
given way to those who mutter 
“yrealism,” the lemming principle still 
holds. Peace News has, since its founda- 
tion, said “no,” a simple word, but 
often requiring great courage to say. 
To print the word “no” also requires 
money. A large proportion of the money 
taken from us in taxes goes directly to 
pay for the weapons of our potential 
deaths. Surely it is possible for us to 
use a proportion of what they leave us 
to support a paper on the side of life? 
Peace News is furthermore not just 
against the mushroom cloud and the 
skull, but against all those who love 
the skull, against the maimer and 
defacer of the human image, the 
racialist and the power hungry. It’s on 
the side of life and lively. Not a traet 
but a testament. 

Falstaff asked “‘Who hath honour?” and 
gave the dusty answer “Him who died 
o’ Wednesday.” He spoke of military 
honour in the days when men could 
choose to fight in wars. Today we have 
no right to choose, and, since the bomb, 
no chance to refuse. The only hope is 
peace. Money sent to Peace News may 
help to keep us all alive until 


Thursday. 
GEORGE MELLY 
total since February 1 


£443 


contributions this week E10 O 11 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


not try to find some other way out in 
a world in which aggression will almost 
certainly continue to take place, and in 
which those attacked will equally cer- 
tainly want to resist in order to protect 
their way of life? 


The authors, with perhaps one exception, 
do not envisage a world in which there 
would be no violence. Nor do they 
preach the doctrine that violence is in 
all cases morally wrong. This is not a 
pacifist approach. The appeal is prag- 
matic. Civilian defence may prove to be 
a better, because more effective, defence 
than defence by the military; at least it 
is an alternative worth investigating. 
Indeed Gene Sharp argues that there is 
a positive need to give human beings a 
sense of the ability to struggle in order 
to avoid the damaging conviction of 
helplessness, “A gubstitute for war is 
thus needed not only to satisfy people's 
psychological need for means of dealing 
with crises and of avoiding feelings of 
Impotence, but also for dealing with 
real and serious political threats to 
liberty.” 


It is at this point that some inconsist- 
encies appear. Arne Naess, like Sharp, 
does not contemplate a world in which 
there will be no violence. Concerned 
with the “ political and military realities 
of our day,” he claims that there is no 
case for immediate disarmament. In- 
deed, he seems to be arguing at one 
stage in favour of the creation of some 
form of world security power as at any 
rate a transitional step. Jerome Frank, 
on the other hand, does appear to en- 
visage a disarmed world. Moreover, the 
difference between him and Naess arises 
from the fact that whereas Naess does 
not assume that human beings will stop 
being aggressive Frank is concerned 
with the elimination of aggressiveness 
both in individuals and groups. There 
seems to be a fundamental difference of 
approach here and one which is em- 
phasised by Sharp's insistence on the 
human need to experience a sense of 
struggle. 


Before leaving this point there are some 
further criticisms of Frank’s essay to 
be made. He gives a good deal of con- 
sideration to ways of eliminating aggres- 
sive tendencies in individuals. He then 
admits that this is of little relevance to 
the issue of defence since “war is a 
group phenomenon, and . . cultural 
and group factors probably play a 
greater part in its cause and cure than 
do individual ones.” That is “probably” 
so. But our detailed knowledge of 
human as distinct from insect and animal 
societies in this matter is minimal. 
Perhaps that is why Frank has so little 
that is useful to say on this aspect of 
the elimination of force. Moreover, 
given this, is it really honest to say that 
if the psychological problems of warfare 
are solved, then “the economic, political, 
and other aspects of human functioning 
. .. will also be manageable.” Prophecy 
is of little value to anyone 


A basic issue, and one which is inter- 
estingly developed by Roberts in his 
essay, is “the strategy and tactics of 
civilian defence.” In this matter (and 
admitting the necessarily introductory 
quality of the present pamphlet) he 
claims that the authors are agreed on 
three important points, That resistance 
by methods of civilian defence would 
normally not take place at the national 
frontiers. That a policy of total non- 
co-operation with the invader might not 
be the most effective form of resistance. 
And that civilian defence “would not 
operate on the basic distinction of 
soldiers and civilians which is common 
(though not universal) with military 
defence policies.” 


What is puzzling here is to know whether 
the authors are considering a society in 
which only civilian defence methods 
would be used, or in which civilian and 
military defence would be linked to- 


gether in a common purpose. In any 
case, if we are going to be practical 
about this, will there not be a period, 
probably a long one, during which, even 
if civilian defence is found to be work- 
able, it will nevertheless be necessary 
to proceed by stages? That appears to 
be Naess’s view. He says explicitly that 
“a reduction of reliance on the military 
must be preceded by the development of 
increased confidence in and the gradual 
adoption of alternative means of 
defence.” 


Indeed, in an approach which claims our 
attention on the ground that it is prag- 
matic and not doctrinaire, it is difficult 
to understand why the problems of 
synthesising civilian and military de- 
fence should receive so little attention, 
and that particularly (despite the im- 
plications of some things in Naess’s 
essay) in relation to the building up of 
a world security authority. Roberts, for 
example, does mention the “idea of a 
world government backed by a world 
police force,” but he dismisses its rele- 
vance to the general problem of reducing 
violence in international affairs by stat- 
ing that it would be a less resilient and 
practical solution than civilian defence. 
In so far as he produces any argument 
for this view it is that a world force 
could not be brought into action speedily 
and decisively. But world police action, 
like civilian defence, is very much in 
its infancy. And, to be practical, is it 
difficult to think of a situation in which 
civilian defenders might be glad to have 
their own efforts helped not merely by 
world opinion but also by a world police 
force? Are the two necessarily incom- 
patible? 


The demands of civilian defence on the 
individual citizen would be very great 
indeed. Naess is probably right when 
he implies that conventional military de- 
fence sometimes leads to a _ certain 
laziness of mind about what is to be 
defended. The means obscures the end. 
But awakening to the true meaning of 
a way of life, on a national let alone 
international scale, is bound to be slow, 
and the help of weapons may well be 
needed to gain the conviction which will 
be necessary to make civilian defence 


possible. 


Sharp gets nearest to a discussion of 
this point when he quotes at length 
from the passage in his Reith lectures 
where George Kennan spoke of the pos- 
sibilities of para-military resistance to 
a Communist advance in Europe. It is 
true that Kennan was anxious, among 
other things, to convince his audience 
that conviction of the justice of one’s 
own cause gives, itself, a substantial 
power to resist. But para-military forces, 
in his view, were “on the front of police 
realities,” and it is a condition of such 
realities that all action has the sanction 
of force. Again, Kennan also spoke of 
such forces forming the ‘‘core of civil 
resistance,” and there is no reason to 
suppose that he regarded civil resistance 
(as Sharp seems to imply) as being 
non-violent. 


Sharp himself really gives the game 
away when he makes the very question- 
able comment that it is not “a long step 
from Kennan’s conception of a new kind 
of deterrent (i.e. para-military action) 
to that envisaged in a civilian defence 
programme.” It is a very long step from 
the civilian who resists attack because 
he has a hand weapon and comrades to 
fight with him to the schoolmaster - to 
use an illustration made by Naess - who 
resists simply by refusing to use his 
school for what he considers improper 
and disloyal purposes, whatever pressure 
may be put upon him by an armed in- 
vader. One man can do the one and, 
often, not the other. But each can 
inspire the other. And if both methods 
are retained, partly at any rate because 
they can be complementary, isn’t 
civilian defence something different 


_ Tight in his criticism. 


from what the present authors make it 
out to be? 


The issue of the kind of society in which 
civilian defence might operate success- 
fully is, again, one not altogether con- 
sistently dealt with. In his introduction 
to the pamphlet Alastair Buchan 
questions Roberts’ view that “a non- 
violent defence policy could be adopted 
.,: _ Without any major alterations in 
the social structure.” Surely Buchan is 
The implication 
of the various measures of training and 
education for individuals which would 
be necessary to carry out a policy of 
civilian defence is that the very quality 
of our society would be radically 
changed. Naess makes this clear when 
he concludes his own chapter with the 
comment that “it may well be that the 
only direct means to achieve the funda- 
mental social change required for the 
permanent prevention of war is the 
widespread and immediate implementa- 


tion of the ici -mili 
detente policies of non-military 


Sharp is even more specific. He too 
like Naess, discusses the educational 
problems involved and some administra- 
ve Ones as well. He admits that the 
defec mentation of a policy of civilian 
Ad eg ght demand extensive political 
an : economic reorganisation, and argues 
ne a greater diffusion of power 
roughout society would operate against 
rt ageressor. He then goes on, “When 
i erefore, a non-violent defence policy is 
c iberately adopted, there would be the 
: Sas to develop deliberately a more 
oe ralised type of social and political 
a em which would enhance democracy 
og and make it easier for people to 
efend their liberty.” One is left won- 
dering whether what is being explored 
is Civilian defence or the new society. 


The ideas propounded in this pamphl. 
are not negligible. We ieee cought in 
too desperate a situation to refuse to 
examine any serious attempt at a solu- 
tion. And certainly in so far as civilian 
defence demands that each man knows 
himself ae he believes then 
gain by the process. 
eS weakness of these os is that 
elr authors are altogether too opti- 
mistic both about the completeness of 
the remedy they advocate and also about 
the speed with which it could effect a 
cure. Let us aim for a new society by 
all means. But don’t let us appear to 
claim, even for the Purposes of advocacy, 


that we are simply tj ; j 
old one. ply tinkering with the 


Norman Gibbs is Chichele Professor of 
the History of War at Oxford University. 
He is a fellow of All Souls College. 
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Shorter notices 


The Debatable Alliance: an essay in 
Anglo-American relations, by Coral Bell. 
(Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 8s 6d.) 


Personal Action and Public Demonstra- 
tion, by L. Hugh Doncaster. (Friends 
Peace Committee, 94.) A Quaker looks 
at the forms of action adopted by the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
the Committee of 100. He makes a 
number of criticisms, and suggests that 
those committing civil disobedience 
should co-operate with arrest. “I think 
that on those occasions where arrest is 
involved there is no case at all for 
making a policeman lift one.” 


The Key to Disarmament. (Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 2s 6d.) This pamphlet, 
which was prepared by the Foreign 
Office, outlines the Government’s case 
for, and policy towards, multilateral 
disarmament. 


Disarmament in Fifteen Years, by John 
C. de V. Roberts. (Federal Union, 6d.) 
A fifteen-year plan for multilateral, 
agreed disarmament and the establish- 
ment of world government. 
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The next five years 


It is constantly being asserted in Peace 
News that the new ideas of national 
non-violent resistance, “civilian defence, 
are different in spirit and application 
from old-style “individual” pacifism. But 
the two have this in common: they both 
attempt to find an unparadoxical posi- 
tion at the expense, perhaps, of irrele- 
vance and failure in a paradoxical situa- 
tion. 


Adam Roberts and Terence Heelas 
(April 10) both seem to abstract the 
military aspect of a political situation, 
put the abstraction through a series of 
“options,” and land themselves unarmed 
in the same political situation. Surely 
one thing that is certain about central 
Europe is that political and social change 
will have to accompany, perhaps even 
precede, military change for any solu- 
tion to be successful or permanent even 
in purely military terms. 

To put civilian defence at the centre of 
CND’s programme for the next five years 
is attractive because, having achieved an 
internally coherent position, the only 
problem seems to be to persuade every- 
body else. And the work and research 
is important. But most people’s aspira- 
tions and institutions are bound up, by 
inheritance and by choice, with prob- 
lems of social and economic justice and 
organisation. The central aspect of CND 
activity in Europe should be the injec- 
tion of the anti-nuclear and anti-alliance 
spirit into the new left-wing alignments 
which are trying to break the European 
political stalemate: in France and Italy 
at least there is some hope. 


The longing for an unparadoxical posi- 
tion from which to fight -naturally re- 
veals itself in all branches of the peace 
movement unless we are careful. On 
the “right” a blanket commitment to the 
UN and the conference-table make the 
CND seem like an idealistic appendage 
to the multilateral position. Among 
anarchists and “international social- 
ists” the UN, and government policy of 
any sort, are a bureaucratic irrelevance 
which do not get to the roots of the 
problem and/or a threat to grass-roots 
social revolution here and in the Third 
World. 


Rather than this sort of thing CND 
must put up with appearing two-faced: 
we must be aware of the limitations of 
parliamentary democracy and work out- 
side it as we have always done. But 
we can also support unilateralist Labour 
candidates because only an eventual left- 
Labour government can reveal what 
and how strong the groups and institu- 
tions are which would stop a determined 
governmental attempt at radical social 
change, and we cannot tell how the 
Labour Party would realign if, for in- 
stance, the MLF failed and NATO really 
fell apart. George Brown “believes” in 
NATO and the Freeworld: other non- 
unilateralists, like Wedgwood Benn, see 
it as the best of various evils for the 
present. 


Similarly we can object to bureaucracy 
and militarism in the developing nations, 
support anti-government and _anti- 
colonial movements, and believe in the 
idea of the UN and encourage its trans- 
formation by the Afro-Asian countries 
into an instrument for international 
social justice. The UN force in Cyprus 
to keep the alliances out and the Peace 
in Cyprus Committee approach which 
takes the problem back to origins in 
the Cold War itself. 


None of these positions are panaceas or 
make our choices for us in advance. 
Nor do they have the reassuring clarity 
of an entrenched position. But they 
establish a direction and recognise the 
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gathering nuts in May... 

casting no clouts... 

selling Peace News again 

at Marble Arch, Hyde Park. 

Speakers Corner is a fascinating place 
on a Sunday afternoon. if you can 
come along to help sell the paper 
between 2 and 6 p.m. any Sunday 
please ring Trevor Hatton at 
TERminus 4473 during the week. 


importance of any approach which does 
not claim exclusive wisdom. If we do 
not risk our ideas and identity soon in 
a practical commitment, in the election 
or against conscription if it comes, the 
paradoxes of our position will cease to 
be invigorating and we shall disintegrate 
in squabbling factions. Of course it is 
difficult: at bottom it is the difficulty of 
keeping in mind the absolute horror of 
modern war and the myriad specific 
problems, and versions of political 
reality, into which the issue becomes 
absorbed. 

Gavin Edwards, 

Caius College, 

Cambridge. 


Open forum 


I was asked to act as chairman at the 
Conway Hall meeting on April 18 liter- 
ally at one minute’s notice. I, person- 
ally, would agree with David Boulton 
(Peace News, April 24) that my chair- 
manship was inadequate, because I am 
only too well aware of my failings. But 
every single person that I have met so 
far who was at the meeting has com- 
plimented me on handling a very difficult 
meeting well. 


It is not true to state that there were 
repeated requests from the floor to hear 
Peggy Duff. I received only one request. 
I did, however, try to include her 
amongst the speakers, but it would not 
have been fair to those who had had 
their hands up from early in the meeting 
to call on her before them, and time 
was against us. 


In any case, this was a meeting for 
ordinary members of CND to put for- 
ward their views. Peggy Duff has plenty 
of opportunity to put her case. Your 
paper, for example, often gives her 
space that is not accorded to other 
readers. In any case, the “official” side 
was represented by Michael Howard and 
others. I sincerely believe that, without 
knowing many of the people there, I 
was fortunate in giving a fair hearing to 
both sides. 


I did not put my own viewpoint at the 
time, but now I would like to do so. I 
have been an active member of CND 
for several years in the north-east. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months I have seen 
the organisation rapidly deteriorating. 
Branches have closed down and mem- 
bers have left. Activity either doesn’t 
take place or is a failure. I and many 
others feel that this is not due to bad 
organisation alone, but to lack of a con- 
structive policy as well. 


In fact, this is the whole point. CND 
has bound itself hand and foot to the 
Labour Party to such an extent that the 
National Executive is postponing the 
annual conference until after the general 
election, so as not to embarrass the 
Labour Party. The rank and file (what 


is left of them) have not been con- 
sulted. 


I have even heard members of CND state 
that the Labour Party intends to get 
rid of the independent deterrent and 
this is what CND came into existence 
for. Is it? Then I for one am in the 
wrong organisation, There is grave dis- 
quiet and (to quote David Boulton) bit- 
terness and frustration amongst CND 
members. I believe the Conway Hall 
meeting was a good meeting, that it 
gave people an opportunity of expres- 
sing their views, and I hope that it will 
lead to more such meetings. 

Douglas Kepper, 

13 Goodwin Street, 

London N.4. 


David Boulton’s report on the open 
forum for unilateralists (April 24) was 
not much exaggerated. It certainly re- 
moved for me the last shred of that 
belief with which most of us I suspect 
enter the peace movement, namely that 
pacifists are gentler people than mili- 
tarists or conventional war-supporters. 
Of course they do not have to be. There 
is nothing in the creed of opposition to 
war that says the war-resister must be 
pure of all violence in thought, word or 
deed. Still the performance put on at 
the Conway Hall was pretty surprising 
for people who want all mankind to live 
in brotherhood. 


I don’t understand the ins and outs of 
CND politics. The people who attacked 
the CND leadership may well have been 
right in everything they said for all I 
know, buf I think the real truth of the 


Letters to 
the Editor 


matter is that we all of us in the anti- 
bomb movement feel a sense of being 
in a blind alley, unable to progress any 
further. Therefore we turn on each 
other, seeking scapegoats and outlets for 
our frustration. 


We have had marches, and nothing has 
resulted. We have had sit-downs, and 
nothing has resulted. Somebody must 
be to blame. CND is a reformist organ- 
isation. It never was intended to be 
anything else. Therefore slam it! When 
it has been knocked out seek the group 
nearest to it, and then the one nearest 
to that, till the organisers of the open 
forum turn on each other. This is a 
sort of non-lethal version of what hap- 
pened in the French Revolution and the 
Russian. 


The brute fact is that the anti-bomb 
movement is not increasing its support, 
or at any rate not enough to make any 
difference to the policies of the British 
and other governments. The demon- 
strations remain the same size. The 
same people turn up. The same people 
are fined and jailed. The mass of the 
population remain indifferent. We have 
definitely failed to make the impact that 
we must make if we are to win. 


This is a very serious situation. It may 
be that the task we attempt is impos- 
sible. Yet it would be a mistake, I am 
sure, to give up. I have no idea as to 
what we ought to do to improve matters, 
but I am quite sure that we ought not 
to turn on each other in this way. Let 
us have arguments, and let us agree to 
differ. There is room for a reformist 
and a revolutionary approach. The real 
enemy is still public indifference. 
Arthur W. Uloth, 

7 Bentinck Street, 

London W.1. 


Multilateral force 


I_ congratulate Adam Roberts (Peace 
News, April 10) on bringing to light, as 
is needed, the question of West Germany 
gaining access to nuclear weapons. 


I think, however, it is extremely danger- 
ous to try to put on the same footing 
the Cuba crisis of October 1962 and the 
crisis which will arise when West 
Germany succeeds in getting a finger 
on the nuclear trigger. This comparison 
suggests in effect (to those who like to 
delude themselves, and they are the 
great majority) that such a crisis could 
also be resolved without the catastrophe 
breaking out. 


There was nothing to hinder Khrushchev 
withdrawing from Cuba the missiles 
which he had installed there; but I can- 
not see who could induce the Germans 
to lift their finger from the nuclear 
trigger once they had succeeded in 
putting it there. In this crisis, no re- 
treat will be possible on either side. 


Another thing is certain: the course of 
events will make it impossible to main- 
tain within NATO any  discrimina- 
tion against Germany over nuclear 
weapons. 


As to German nuclear tests, the diffi- 
culties do not appear to be insuperable. 
Underground tests are perfectly possible 
in Germany, and even minor atmospheric 
tests, for instance on Helgoland, Amrum 
or other German islands. 


As far as major nuclear tests are con- 
cerned, it should be noted that West 
Germany is extremely interested in the 
Namib desert in South Africa, which is 
near the Gulf of Walvis in the old 
German colony of South-West Africa, as 
an ideal training ground for “war in the 
desert,” according to an article which 
recently appeared in the Bundeswehr 
journal, Visiter. West Germany already 
has a part in the development of missiles 
in South Africa, and there is a large 
and steady stream of German immigrants 
into that country. 


As to the obstacle of the test-ban treaty, 
this appears completely illusory; for one 
can imagine that the minimum imme- 
diate response by the Russians to West 
Germany gaining control of nuclear 
weapons, whether through the multi- 
lateral force or some other way, will be 
to denounce the treaty, according to the 
clause which anticipates this event, and 
to resume atmospheric nuclear tests, as 
in September 1962. 

At all events, it is inconceivable that 
the Russians will not take some form of 
preventive military action before the 
Germans have tested and taken into use 
nuclear weapons, including H-bombs. On 
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the contrary, it is to be expected that as 
soon as the Germans have “some control 
of nuclear arms” the situation will very 
rapidly move towards the unleashing of 
the third world war. 


Finally, it is remarkable that Adam 
Roberts makes no mention of the anti- 
nuclear movement’s chances of stopping 
these developments. Are we to conclude 
that despite all the academic debates on 
“civilian defence,” he thinks that the 
international anti-war movement is in no 
better a position to prevent this irre- 
mediable crisis in Central Europe than 
it was to prevent the Cuban crisis? 


But isn’t it high time to think about 
practical steps for the international paci- 
fist movement to take in view of the 
imminence of the catastrophe; that is, 
to speak out, to organise anti-nuclear 
emigration, which is as much an ulti- 
mate form of non-co-operation with this 
criminal policy as it is a necessary 
measure of self-preservation? 

Arno Hamers, 

16 Les Petits Battys, 

Xhoris (prov. de Liége), 

Wallonie, Belgium. 


The germ of hope 


“The trend in government is towards 
ever larger units. The search for ad- 
ministrative efficiency may he wiping 
out the last chances of popular control 
over government - that is of democracy. 
It is just possible that the town planners 
have the germ of an answer that has 
eluded the political scientists.’ So con- 
cludes Michael Freeman in his admirable 
article on the redevelopment of the 
Easton area of Bristol (Peace News, 
April 24). ‘ 


Happily there are many Eastons. The 
more progressive local authorities up 
and down the island are engaged in 
enormous redevelopment schemes _ in 
slums and “twilight areas.” The em- 
phasis nearly everywhere is on the com- 
munity, the neighbourhood, the environ- 
ment: on treating every person as an 
individual within the community, on 
giving the human animal pre-eminence 
over the motorised monster, and pro- 
viding a less claustrophobie world in 
which to live. 


Like all other projects of the enlighten- 
ment, planning is desperately short of 
money. But the money that it needs 
is of such a vast scale that it would be 
futile to plead for charitable donations. 
Planning is equally short of personnel - 
people to create a better society. Michael 
Freeman says ‘town planning is un- 
questionably a business for experts.” 
But, perhaps more than in any other 
field, these experts are young men (and 
women) of the left. 

I would urge all those readers of Peace 
News who have degrees in geography or 
the social sciences who have not decided 
on their vocational future (and those 
who have) to consider most seriously a 
career in planning. It is one of the few 
really worthwhile jobs that one can do 
today. , 

Many local councils, including the LCC, 
train young people with sufficient GCE 
qualifications for university degrees and 
professional associateships. During the 
period of training these people play a 
full roll in the planning field, in fighting 
the vested interests, in grappling with 
the problems of the late twentieth 
century. 

Only with enough people, the right 
people, can this very young profession, 
in whose court the ball hes, develop 
the germ of hope for a humanised 
society which it possesses. 

Sydney Roper, 

15 Mowbray Road, 

London N.W.6. 


Prison 


I must protest about the statements 
made by David Poole in his letter of 
April 24. Surely not everyone who feels 
that civil disobedience is necessary can 
afford to go to prison. Even a short 
sentence can cost a responsible man his 
job. 

‘As for paying fines which go to support 
Government policies, to carry this to its 
logical conclusion we must refuse to pay 
income and purchase taxes. To do this 
would mean spending long periods in 
prison. 

Colin P. Everest, 

59 Marney Road, 

London S.W.11. 
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Government 
to reveal germ 
war secrets 


The Government has decided to reveal 
the secrets of Porton, Britain’s chemical 
and germ warfare centre in Wiltshire, 
reported the Sunday Telegraph last 
Sunday. Ninety-five per cent of the 
work done there by British defence 
scientists is now to be made public. 
There are, states the report, two reasons 
for this decision: progress made in 
developing defences against and anti- 
dotes to chemical and_ bacteriological 


attack will, if made known, add to the 
strength of the deterrent; and excessive 
secrecy has done harm by creating fear 
and suspicion of the work done at 
Porton. 

Two years ago journalists were allowed 
to see a small part of the Microbiological 
Research Department at Porton, where 
ordinary medical research is also done. 
Now they are to be admitted for the 
first time through the doors of the 
Army’s Chemical Defence Experimental 
Establishment nearby. This will prob- 
ably be in June, states the report. 
Public uneasiness about Porton recurred 
in 1962 when Mr Geoffrey Bacon, 2 
scientist engaged in microbiological re- 
search, died of pmeumonic plague or 
“Black Death.” Afterwards local public 
authorities demanded that the “cloak of 
secrecy” be lifted. 

Twenty-one miles of barbed wire stretch 
round the establishments. During a 
Committee of 100 demonstration there 
last year, 1,200 troops were posted to 
keep the demonstrators out. 


George Clark resigns 
from CND Executive 


In a statement issued on April 23, George 
Clark announced that he was resigning 
from the National Executive of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, but not 
from the National Council. He outlined 
three main areas of disagreement, con- 
nected with policy, finance, and methods 
of working. 

He said that, on policy, “attempts are 
being made, more particularly by the 
disarmament and strategy group... to 
change the principled stand the Cam- 
paign has been taking against all nuclear 
policies during these past six years . 
Increasingly the emphasis this group 


Oldham Workshop 
to close 


It was announced at a conference in 
London last weekend organised by the 
Campaign Caravan Workshops that the 
Oldham Industrial Workshop, which was 
set up late last summer, has been closed 
and no further work in relation to it is 
being considered. 


The Workshops are to continue to 
work in co-operation with the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, but will re- 
main separate and independent. Various 
activities are planned, and two area 
working groups, in Devon and Surrey, 
reported plans for activities to the con- 
ference last weekend. In addition, a 
working group has been set up to ex- 
amine the practicality of four proposed 
types of workshops - local workshops, 
an educational workshop, a youth work- 
shop, and a study workshop. 


Pamphlet dropped 


The discussion pamphlet by John Git- 
tings and Richard Gott, Nato’s Final 
Decade, commissioned earlier this year 
by the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment’s Literature Committee, will not 
now be published by the national office 
of CND. At a meeting on April 21 the 
CND Executive, after inviting regional 
representatives to its meeting, decided 
that the conclusions of the pamphiet 
were “too controversial for publication at 
a time when CND policy is already being 
widely misrepresented,” according to a 
statement in the May issue of Sanity. 
London Region CND are now considering 
ee ee of the pamphlet. 

he authors of the pamphlet told Peace 
News on Tuesday: “We think it is 
unfortunate that a policy discussion 
pamphlet should be withheld in this way. 
We are not trying to change the policy 
of CND but to get discussion going and 
make CND more outward-looking. Surely 
the sensible thing for the Executive to 
have done would have been to publish 
this discussion pamphlet, and_ also 
others on unilateral disarmament by all 
countries, and on other topics.” 


Vietnam meeting 


On Saturday, May 2, there will be a 
Meeting and film show in the Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, W.1, at 
7.30 p.m. in support of the US Students’ 
May 2nd Committee which is protesting 
against US intervention in South Viet- 
nam. 
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feels should be made on what our (CND) 
attitudes to the alliances should be is 
receiving greater prominence.” 

George Clark expressed concern about 
CND’s expenditure and debts, and sug- 
gested a strenuous effort to improve the 
financial situation and to overhaul the 
administration. 

Olive Gibbs, Acting Chairman of CND, 
commented on George Clark’s statement: 
“We have an agreed policy statement 
incorporating conference resolutions. It 
is to this statement . . . that the Execu- 
tive and officers, along with the rest of 
the campaign, are subject. 

“One of the main objects of the disarm- 
ament and strategy group, which was 
appointed by the Executive to implement 
conference resolutions on interim object- 
ives, is to establish a means of com- 
munication with non-CND strategists, to 
argue CND’s case on their ground. There 
is certainly no intention by the group 
to change CND policy as decided by the 
conference, and of course the group has 
no power whatever to do so.” 


Call to end de Gaulle’s bomb plans 


Thousands in biggest-yet 
Paris demonstration 


A mass demonstration in Paris last 
Sunday called for an end to de Gaulle’s 
plans for an independent French nuclear 
force. Organised by the National Com- 
mittee Against the Force de Frappe, 
which opposes the independent French 
nuclear deterrent though not French 
membership of NATO, the attendance at 
the demonstration was estimated by 
committee officials at 120,000, and by 
police at 21,000. 


The demonstration on Sunday was the 
largest yet held by the committee, which 
was started in 1963 by Jules Moch, 
former Socialist Minister of the Interior. 
On the platform last Sunday were repre- 
sentatives of the 39 organisations that 
belong to the National Committee 
Against the Force de Frappe, and 
speakers included Bernard Schriener of 
the Union Nationale des Etudiants de 
France, Claude Bourdet of the Mouve- 
ment Contre l’Armement Atomique, 
Pastor Rognon of the Mouvement de la 
Paix, Edward Depreux of the Parti 
Socialiste Unifie, and Waldeck-Rochet, 
secretary-general of the French Com- 
munist Party. 


“Qur reign in Spain is mainly in the 
brain.” 


New spirit of education 
needed, says Russell 


Stella Johnson reports: A new spirit of 
education, especially in the teaching of 
history, was advocated by Bertrand Rus- 
sell at a Manchester Free Trade Hall 
meeting on Tuesday, attended by some 
700 people. History, he said, had always 
been taught as the story of wars; child- 
ren accepted as their heroes men who 
had been the most successful in killing 
foreigners. History should be the story 
of progress in the arts of civilisation, 


New peace talks 
in Nagaland 


While Indian eyes are mostly turned to- 
wards Kashmir, a new phase of peace 
talks has opened quietly in Nagaland, 
says a report in The Observer on 
April 26. 

At the instance of the Naga Baptist mis- 
sionaries and with the general approval 
of the Indian Government, the Rev. 
Michael Scott has made a first series of 
contacts with the rebel leaders. 


The talks have taken place in the area 
of Kohima, the Naga capital, which is 
inhabited mostly by the Angami tribe. 
Michael Scott and a few representatives 
of the Naga Baptist convention met some 
of the top leaders of the so-called Naga 
Federal Government. 

Another meeting is to be held in the 
Mokokchung district, the stronghold of 
the Ao tribe, where members of the 
peace mission hope to contact Imkong- 
meren Ao, who is Vice-President of the 
(rebel) Naga National Council. The 
president of this council is the exiled 
leader, Mr Angami Zapu Phizo. 


Jayaprakash Narayan, the old Gandhian 
leader, who with Michael Scott and the 
Assam Chief Minister, Bimla Prasad 
Chaliha, has played a leading part in the 
talks with the Naga rebels, has interrup- 
ted his stay in Kohima to return to 
Delhi. There he expects to take part in 
talks with Sheikh Abdullah, the former 
Kashmir Premier, who was recently re- 
leased from prison. 


with war treated as murder. There were 
many opportunities on this planet and 
in space for the channelling of courage 
and the spirit of adventure which war 
was supposed to have satisfied in the 
ast. 

The task of persuading governments and 
people that nuclear war would be dis- 
astrous had been largely accomplished 
by such movements as CND and the 
Committee of 100. The next step was to 
find ways of settling the questions that 
could lead to war, and in this field 
governments needed some pushing by 
bodies such as the Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation. 

The most urgent task of the Foundation 
was to find a scheme of disarmament 
with which both sides could agree. 
The German situation could only be re- 
solved by reunification together with 
general disarmament. “As one family 
mankind can prosper as never before, 
as a number of families it faces only 
death.” 

M. K. Janjua and Mr Victor Purcell gave 
speeches before Lord Russell’s, the for- 
mer making a general case against 
nuclear deterrence, the latter talking 
about China. Mr Robert Maxwell, the 
publisher, was unable to be present as 
his son had just been in an accident. 


‘Miss a meal’ call 


A man in Greenford, Middlesex, is for 
the third year in succession organising 
a project with the aim of encouraging 
people to make an individual gesture of 
sacrifice on May Day. Mr Alan Long 
has found when collecting for some par- 
ticular cause that people are apt to re- 
spond by mentioning some other needy 
group about which they personally feel 
more concerned. He hopes, therefore, 
that on May 1 people will miss at least 
one meal and contribute the saving to a 
good cause of their own choice. 

The following people have publicised 
their intention to do this: Roy Brooks, 
James Cameron, L. John Collins, Frank 
Harcourt-Munning, Donald Soper, Mar- 
garet Vallance and Vicky. 


Jules Moch, who chaired the meeting, 
described the de Gaulle policy for an 
independent nuclear force as “not only 
ruinous but also inefficient.” 

Although police did not interfere with 
the rally, the French government vetoed 
plans for a march through Paris, and 
during the rally itself a police helicopter 
hovered overhead. 


— 


Ambatielos free 
at last 


Orders for the release of Tony Ambatie- 
los, the Communist seamen’s leader, and 
another 420 Greek Communist prisoners 
in time for the Orthodox Easter next 
Sunday, were signed on April 27 by Mr 
Polychronidis, the Minister of Justice, 
according to a report in The Times on 
April 28. 


Ambatielos, whose British-born wife, 
Betty, campaigned actively for his re- 
lease, was freed last Tuesday. 


He had spent more than 16 years in jail 
after being sentenced to death by court 
martial for seditious activities - a sen- 
tence which was later commuted to life 
imprisonment. 


The decision to release all Communist 
prisoners jailed for murder and _ sedi- 
tion (but not those convicted under the 
espionage law) was taken after appeals 
by representatives of the pro-Communist 
oe and other left-wing organisa- 


According to The Times report, the Min- 
ister said that on April 27 he signed 
release orders for about 450 prisoners, 
30 of them wartime collaborators. Some 
83 Communists sentenced for “particu- 
larly atrocious crimes” are also being 
released under the orders of April 27. 
The sentences of another 124 Commun- 
ists convicted under the espionage law 
are to be commuted from life to 20 years 
and from shorter terms to 10 years. 


The Times report adds that since the 
Papandreou Government took over after 
last November’s general elections, 478 
Communists have already been released 
out of a total of 899. 


Unrest in Spain 


Signs of increasing unrest among the 
coal miners in Asturias and Puertol- 


lano were reported in last Monday’s 
Times. 


In accordance with the Spanish govern- 
ment's system, which prohibits strikes, 
the civil governor has ordered the clos- 
ing of some mines in Puertollano, where 
trouble began on April 21. In Asturias 
some miners have been engaged in 
alternating stoppages, some have ap- 
peared for work after one or two days’ 
stoppage, and others have abandoned 
their jobs. 


Sentence halved 


Last Friday, at a hearing at Middlesex 
Guildhall, Lily Lee, a teacher of com- 
merce from Norwich, successfully ap- 
pealed against the length of the sen- 
tence imposed on her by the Uxbridge 
magistrate following her arrest on the 
demonstration at the Ruislip USAF base 
on Easter Saturday and her refusal to 
be bound over. 


On March 28 Lily Lee was fined £2 with 
2 guineas costs for disobeying commis- 
sioner’s regulations; the magistrate also 
tried to bind her over to keep the peace 
in the sum of £50. She refused to pay 
the fine and refused the binding over 
and the alternative was a month’s im- 
prisonment for the former and six 
months for the latter, to run concur- 
rently. 


Lily Lee appealed against the severity 
of the sentence, though not against con- 
viction. It was established at the hear- 
ing that the magistrate at Uxbridge had 
been under the impression that Miss Lee 
had broken a previous binding-over 
order, but this was later found to be 
incorrect. The justices decided to re- 
duce the sentence to three months. 


